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MacARTHUR AND PRESIDENT TRUMAN: WHOSE DECISION? 


LONDON 

HE BRITISH PEOPLE entered a 
frosty new year solvent at last. 
Marshall Aid had come to an end. 
But at once, and with resignation, 
they found themselves facing new 
burdens of rearmament. The political 
had steadied 
strange December days when Britain 


situation since those 


suddenly found herself between a 
United States in a mood of violent 
anger, and a Western Europe in a 
state of violent panic, and when that 
unobtrusiveiy tough character, Pre- 
Attlee, flew to Washington. 
Since then, the Commonwealth Pre- 


mier 


miers have met in London—a rein- 
British stand: 
against this, the visit of Eisenhower, 
Britain’s favorite American, has been 


forcement of the 


a reassertion of friendship between 
the United States and the Common- 
wealth. But one has only to look at 
the press on both sides ot the At- 
lantic to see that all is far from well 
in Anglo-American relations. I am 
sure there must be a question in 
many American minds: Why has 


Britain not been more ardently at 
the side of the United States in these 
weeks of Korean crisis? This is a 
time for facing harsh facts, and one 
of these facts is that, in spite of the 
presence of two British brigades on 
the battlefront, the British have so 
far not felt really identified with the 
war in Korea, or in the larger Amer- 
ican conflict with Communist China. 
Let me try to indicate why. 

Distance from Events. In every 
democracy, ordinary people are al- 
ways hard to rouse to the idea of 
war; they are apt to bicker with their 
allies. Though Korea was a UN mat- 
ter, both President Truman’s deci- 
sion to fight and the fighting itself 
seemed mainly an American affair, 
just as the “trouble in Malaya” was 
a British affair. Very roughly, one 
could draw a parallel (actually in 
Britain’s favor) between the indiffer- 
ent outlook of the ordinary American 
in 1940 and 1941 and the British 
outlook last summer. 

Political Confusion. American 
readers should remember that when 


Split 


British people are hard put to understand 
America's attitude toward Red China, 


Hoover-Taft position on Europe and Asia 


By T. R. Fyvel 


the Korean war first began, McCarthy 
and his reckless friends were still 
raucously rampaging through Wash- 
ington, and the British pres carried 
stories of violent disagreements am- 
ong Acheson, 
and MacArthur on the question of 


Truman, Johnson 
whether the Korean land campaign 
should have been fought at all. Since 
then, in the sphere of American over- 
all foreign policy, confusion has con- 
tinued, with the Republicans disown- 
ing Acheson at the moment when he 
addressed the North Atlantic Powers 
in Brussels, Hoover lending an ex- 
President’s prestige to an idiotic iso- 
lationism, and Taft opposing the 
sending of more troops to Europe at 
the moment when Eisenhower reached 
Paris. The Great Debate, by all 
but it must lead to a con- 
clusion. | know that in THE New 
LEADER and elsewhere there has been 


means; 


a demand for an agreed American 
foreign policy, but I wonder whether 
Americans as yet realize the extent 
to which these wildly conflicting 
voices have created a state of be- 
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wilderment about the real nature of 
American policy. 

MacArthur. It has been said that 
MacArthur has been maligned or 
treated as scapegoat, and one can, for 
instance, set his Japanese land reform 


| against his “Home by Christmas” 


blunder. But the harsh fact is that 
he remains highly unpopular in Brit- 
ain. Ever since the photograph show- 
ing him hand-kissing Mme. Chiang 
in Formosa appeared in the press, he 
has been held to have confused the 
UN stand in Korea with the Repub- 
lican minority view about Communist 
China; staid British correspondents 
in Tokyo have sent back acid stories 
about his unapproachability. And if 
MacArthur is unpopular. in Britain, 


| it appears that he is violently dis- 


trusted by the Asiatic members of 
the Commonwealth. In short, the 
position is this: On the one hand, 
the British Government appreciates 
the Administration’s difficulties over 
MacArthur’s position; on the other 
hand, by now he has become an ob- 
stacle to better cooperation between 
the United States and the Common- 
wealth. The decision is Truman’s. 


NOT FOR CHIANG 

Chiang Kai-shek. 1 have seen 
in THE New LEADER and 
other American papers demanding 
support for Chiang in Formosa and 
for the organized guerrilla movement 
fighting on his behalf on the main- 
land. Let me here only state that the 
prevailing British view, from Right 


articles 


‘to Left, is quite the opposite. It is 


held here that Chiang’s regime col- 
lapsed of its own hollowness and cor- 


ruption even before the Communist 


armies took over; that there is no 
reason to believe his Formosan 
soldiers would not desert like their 
predecessors; that if there are guer- 
rillas on the mainland they are not 
organized, and certainly fighting for 
their own ends and not for Chiang. 

Military Confusion. In the major 
British newspapers, no criticism of 
MacArthur’s strategic mistakes has 
appeared as sharp as, for instance, 
Homer Bigart’s in the New York 
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Herald Tribune. But behind the 
scenes there is a consensus of opinion 
that Military Intelligence in Tokyo 
has been guilty of major blunders 
which are being kept hidden for poli- 
tical reasons, Indeed, Tokyo’s mix- 
ture of over-optimistic statements 
coupled with clumsy censorship has 
brought strange rumors into circula- 
tion, so much so that the Daily Tele- 
graph saw fit to warn against them 
in a special leading article. 


WAR WITH CHINA? 

China and Russia. All these are 
contributory factors. Now we come 
to the crux: Unlike most Americans, 
the British do not, or do not yet, re- 
gard Mao’s Communist China as an 
inevitable foe in the same way as 
they regard Stalinist Russia. While it 
should not be thought that the major- 
ity of Conservatives do not share this 
view, let me as illustration quote 
from the left-wing Tribune. Saying in 
a recent leading article that the rights 
and wrongs of the origins of the con- 
flict were too narrowly balanced to 
justify resort to war with China, the 
Tribune goes on: 

“The exclusion of Communist 
China from the Security Council, 
the machinations of General Mac- 
Arthur with Chiang Kai-shek. the 
previous reticence of the Chinese 
in entering the Korean war. the 
gratuitous folly of MacArthur’s 
last offensive—all these factors 
have to be set in the scales against 
the latest actions by the Chinese. 
They do not in our view justify 
the rejection of the cease-fire by 
the Chinese. But they do mean that 
it is impossible to view this one 
act in isolation.” 

A little roundabout; but it squares 
with the view taken in speeches by 
Michael Foot, Tribune’s editor and a 
leading Labor party spokesman, that 
war with China begun in the circum- 
stances of a month ago would inevit- 
ably have turned disastrously on is- 
sues of and of 
Western machine-power versus Asia, 


race and color, 
a risk far outweighing the cost in- 
volved in negotiation. 

Here two observations should be 
made, Just as President Truman must 


always consider the die-hard Southern 
Democrats, so the British Labor Gov- 
ernment must consider the views of 
India—in terms of practical politics 
both needs are simply among the 
facts of life. Secondly, appeasement 
of a main enemy is one thing; not 
to engage in the heat of the moment 
in a conflict which can be avoided is 
something else, and a policy Britain 
has often successfully employed. 
Take two examples. During India’s 
struggle for self-government, Nehru 
was in and out of British prisons; 
today he is (or is still) a leading 
statesman. Thirty 
months ago, British newspapers were 


Commonwealth 


incensed when Israeli airmen shot 





CHIANG KAI-SHEK: BRITAIN DEMURS 


down five RAF aircraft; today, Brit- 
have 
reached the stage of “cordiality.” 
Britain could have held India by 
armed force for quite a few years or 
could have crushed Israel by force: 
in each case moderation paid swift 
dividends. “The analogy is untrue,” 


ish-Israeli relations already 


it might be replied. “However pas- 
sionate, the conflicts with India and 
Israel were in the last resort family 
quarrels. But in China, as much as 
in Russia, we face international Com- 
munism, from its own nature the un- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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SPLIT CONTINUED 

changing enemy.” That, indeed, is the 
crucial question; but in the prevail- 
ing British view the answer is no 
foregone conclusion. 

Europe and Asia. Here political 
doubts over involvement in Korea 
coalesce with the anxiety over the ap- 
palling lack of European Continental 
defense against the far stronger op- 





=> 


AMERICAN ARTILLERY IN EUROPE: HOW MUCH AND WHEN? 


ponent, Soviet Russia. This anxiety 
has been voiced mainly by the Con- 
servatives, though the British, as 
nearer neighbors, are much more in- 
sistent that massive American and 


British French _ re- 
armament must precede any arming 
of the Germans, Furthest in the direc- 
tion of “Europe First!” went the in- 
dependent Conservative Observer, 
edited by David Astor, which based 
a New Year editorial on the follow- 


and_ possibly 


ing figures: seven U. S. divisions in 
and around Korea, and four British 


cs * 


scattered 


Commonwealth divisions 
over Korea, Hong Kong, Malaya, etc: 
total for the Far East: 11 divisions. 
In Europe were 2 American and 2 
with 2 


British divisions, further 








British divisions at home: total for 
the defense of Europe and Britain: § 
divisions. The French disproportion 
was while French 
troops were defending Hanoi, Paris 
was defenseless. When the Observer 
has ceaselessly proclaimed that this 
disproportion between the defense of 
Europe and that of outlying colonial 
countries must at once be corrected, 
even at the cost of cutting losses in 
the Far East, this probably represents 
general British military opinion. 
When all this is considered, Amer- 
ican readers may understand why it 
is felt in London that incomparably 
more is at stake in the success or 
failure of the Eisenhower mission 
than in the details of ending the 
fighting. Informed and 
authoritative American opinion, so it 
is confidently hoped, 
round to this view. On the military 








even crasser; 






Korean 


will come 
side, massive preparations for the de- 
fense of the West have belatedly been 
begun. But on the political side—to 
speak frankly again—the prospect re- 
mains unsatisfactory. While Amer- 
ican opinion remains divided by fac-| 
tional fights, the lack of any clear] 
British Government statements has 
left the British public far too con- 
fused and apathetic. In short, no 
clear over-all American-British policy 
has yet been worked out. For the lack 
of it, political progress lags both be- 
hind military rearmament and behind 
events. 





DEEPLY 


former J. P. 
-News item. 


the 57-room, 25-bath 
Cove, L. I. 


The Reds, who maybe seek expansion, 
Have given up the Morgan mansion. 
Its fifty-seven rooms they’re through with, 


MOVED 


Russians attached to the Soviet UN delegation have given up 
Vorgan mansion near Glen 


Here in this dingy semi-cave, 
This drab and darkened cell, 
The master who once held the slave 
Is coming down to dwell. 


And baths they knew not what to do with. 


. And in what pile of brick and lumber 
« They'll henceforth take their nightly slumber 
r We do not know, but their adjourning 


He or his father’s father kept 
The key upon the shelf. 

One day he freed the slave, who wept. 
When will he free himself? 


Will let old J. P.’s ghost stop turning. 


SLAVE QUARTERS 


The slave quarters in an old mansion in Georgetown are be-| 
ing turned into an atomic-bomb shelter—News item. 


—Richard Armour 
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BOHN 


WRITE THIS after a long day spent 

listening to the testimony of Wil- 
liam W. Remington. Once again—as 
in the Hiss trial—I have looked on 
at a scene of bottomless tragedy. 
Here is a handsome and obviously 
intelligent young man of 34, caught 
in a trap from which there appears 
to be no escape. When you see him 
walking about the courtroom, six 
feet three in height, straight, keen, 
you get the feeling that he belongs to 
some superior race. No matter how 
much you may blame him for being 
a Communist or playing about with 
Communists, you resent seeing men 
so obviously his inferiors sneering 
and sniggering at him. 

The jury has not yet delivered its 
verdict, and a newspaperman is not 
supposed to take its decision for 
granted. All I can say now is that 
things look very dark for young Mr. 
Remington. The cross-examination 
has only started, but the implications 
and blank spaces in the defense testi- 
mony are enough to convict him. 

You sit there and look at him. He 
entered Dartmouth at 16. By the time 
he was 33, he had occupied a suc- 
cession of responsible jobs in Wash- 
ington. His mind is so quick and 
clear that his replies are always more 
exact than the questions put to him. 
Yet this man is in a legal and moral 
mess. What has happened to him? 
What went wrong? 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Betrayed 
By His Virtues 


William Remington has been be- 
trayed by his virtues. How often I 
have spoken to college students and 
advised them to go out and find out 
about life by jumping into its strug- 
gles, instead of depending exclusively 
on the words of professors and text- 
books. Well, during his first years 
at Dartmouth, William Remington 
took that advice. There was a strike 
of marble-cutters nearby, and he 
went over to help the strikers. In one 
of his classes he had learned about 
TVA—so he went down to Tennessee 
one summer and took a job as mes- 
senger with TVA. And while he was 
there—that was in 1937—he helped 
the underdogs by organizing the 
Workers Alliance. He believed in 
learning by living. 

There is one story about his mar- 
riage that took me back almost too 
poignantly to the days of my youth. 
At an intercollegiate peace meeting, 
Remington met a girl from Benning- 
ton College, a girl from a wealthy 
family. It was practically love at 
first sight, and they decided to get 
married, 

But the young lady was skeptical 
at first. About what? About Rem- 
ington’s ability to support her in 
the style to which she had been ac- 
customed? No, she was alarmed lest 
he should make a success of life, be- 
come rich and forget the need of 
reforming the world. Remington’s 
exact words were: “She made me 
promise I would not devote myself 
to becoming a successful business- 
man.” 

That sentence throws a light deep 
into the souls of these young people. 


They had high ideals. They feared 
and distrusted this civilization of 
ours. They became Communists— 
not because they were bad, but be- 
cause they were good. Because they 
had fine impulses, these young 
people—and hundreds of others like 
them—tied themselves up with the 
cruelest, most ruthless movement in 
the world. All their good intentions 
served evil. What was the trouble 
with them? And with us? 

I think the main trouble lies in our 
social setup and, especially, in our 
educational system. There is, of 
course, the basic poverty and injus- 
tice. During the depression days, 
both were crudely evident. There is 
much that is good, to be sure. There 
is freedom of speech, there is eff- 
cient production, there is the chance 
for the individual. And it is true that 
our preachers and teachers and edit- 
ors talk a lot about these things. But 
they talk stupidly. They make them- 
selves sound like hypocrites and liars. 

In our schools and churches and 
journals, our civilization is not 
presented dynamically. No young 
person who is worth his salt wants 
to spend his life getting rich. He 
wants an adventure. He wants some- 
thing different. And with things the 
way they are now he wants, most of 
all, to help boost things along. 

Then along come the Communists. 
They are the worst hypocrites in the 
world. They represent the least at- 
tractive and least successful social 
system. But they have the right lingo 
to catch the young. They make 
slavery look fascinating. We have not 
yet been able to make freedom shine 
with its natural gleam. 

So young William Remington was 
taken in. And, once having been 
taken in, he never quite had the 
nerve to make a clean breast of it. 
There he is in court, a smart and 
good young man gone wrong. If he 
just had the nerve to say, “All right, 
I did it. But that part of my life is 
finished,” he would be all right. 
But, for some reason which I cannot 
quite make out, he pretends that the 
whole thing never happened. 








How 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Latin American Correspondent 


IROW 


Was Born 


Unionists from North and South America 


banded together in Mexico City recently 


to found a new Hemisphere labor federation 


Mexico City 
OR THE FIRST TIME in history, 
F the workers of North America, 
the Caribbean 
are united together in one great or- 
ganization. Just established, after 
five days of deliberation at a con- 
vention held here in Mexico City, 
the new body—called the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (IROW)—will function as 
the American section of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU). 

The founding Mexico convention 
of the IROW was called by the in- 
ternational parent body, the ICFTU, 
in collaboration with the CIO, AFL, 
and the Inter-American Federation 
of Labor. The latter was formed two 
years ago at Lima, Peru, in a prelim- 


South America and 


inary effort to unite American labor 
federations which are independent 
both of Communist control and that 
of the numerous Fascist-like dictator- 
ships in Latin America. When the 
decision was made to start an Amer- 
ican section of the ICFTU, the Lima 


Inter-American 


Federation decided 


to disband to enable its national 
units to join the new Hemisphere- 
wide movement. As a result, all the 
free trade unions from the tip of 
Chile to the Arctic Circle—including 
workers of the British and 
Dutch colonies in the Caribbean— 
are now banded together in a single 
organization. 

The fact that the Western Hemis- 
phere—richer in resources than any 
other comparable unit in the world— 
possesses a truly hemispheric organ- 


even 


ization is of unusual significance, 
For, in the united effort of the men 
and women who produce and distrib- 
ute the wealth of the Hemisphere, 
the democratic nations of both the 
Old and the New Worlds will find 
new hope and, perhaps, a new mea- 
sure of security. 

The picture is an impressive one. 
Held together by a single set of prin- 
ciples, and by a democratic constitu- 
tion, are Asiatics icebound 
Alaska, and European-de- 
scended workers from Canada and 
the United States, black workers 
from north and south of the Equator, 
mulattos from Cuba, 


from 
native 


Indians from 
Mexico, Peru and Bolivia, and people 
of Portuguese and Spanish origin 
from Argentina, Brazil and other 
countries. These are the men and 
women who refine our sugar and roll 
our cigars, who extract our copper, 
silver and lead, who drill for and dis- 
tribute our oil, who slaughter cattle 
and cure our meat, who make bricks 
and build our homes, who grow 
wheat and bake our bread, and who 
include even the fishermen up and 


down our long coasts who hunt | 


sharks and whales to feed us or make 
us warm. From the most primitive 
craft-based Indian village to the 
most complex industrial urban cent- 
er—they are all included. Never, in 
truth, was there anywhere in_ the 
world a movement so diverse—and 
so rich—in membership. 

The political education of the 
majority of the members of the In- 
ter-American Regional Organization 
of Workers is not as advanced as 
that, say, of organized European 
workers. But the 28,000,000 mem- 
bers of the IROW are keenly aware 
of the need to resist dictatorship in 
any form, be it that of Moscow, or 
that—which is nearer to most of 
them—typified by Buenos Aires. At 
the same time as they share a desire 
to defend what freedoms they possess 
as citizens of their respective coun- 
tries, they also have in common a 
determination to defend their rights 
as workers. 


It required the impulsion of 
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mighty social forces to bring together 
such a motley array of races, faiths 
and colors in the IROW;; it will re- 
quire as much exertion of leadership 
to solve the problems which such a 
patchwork army presents, The affairs 
of this vast composite, especially at 
the start. will have to be conducted 
with a wisdom capable of reconciling 
the most contradictory interests. For 
example, it will be necessary to bring 
about an intelligent understanding 
between the “wetbacks” 
who are constantly moving north 
across the Rio Grande and the United 
States workers whose living stand- 
ards they threaten. 


Mexican 


[For a detailed 
treatment of this question see “The 
Wetback Racket,” by Hank Hasiwar, 
THE New Leapber, January 29—Eb. | 
The IROW must also find a way, 
somehow, of banishing the mistrust 
that exists between North American 
Latins and the leaders of the AFL 
and CIO. Roosevelt’s good neighbor 
policy, and the energetic defence of 
Latin American workers by U. S. 
labor against the persecutions of 
Peron, Trujillo and other dictators, 
have done much to pave the way to 
better understanding; but the battle 
for inter-American labor unity has 
only just begun. 


FREEDOM OF LABOR 


The Mexico conference furnished 
ample proof of this. Four of the 
five sessions were consumed by a dis- 
cussion of whether the Argentine 
Confederacion Generale de Traba- 
jores (CGT), which is totally sub- 
missive to the Peron regime, should 
be admitted to the IROW. On this 
issue, all but one of the non-Com- 
munist (the 
Proletarian Confederation) took the 


Mexican trade unions 
very strange position of advocating 
the admission of the Peronist labor 
outfit. 

Why did the Mexicans take this 
stand, thus compromising an ele- 
mentary principle of trade unionism 
—the freedom of labor? Two factors, 
among many, rate mention. 

First, Fidel Velasquez, a top Mex- 
ican labor leader, is also a member 
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of the Mexican Senate and a power 
in the Aleman Government. The lat- 
ter’s relations with Peron are quite 
friendly, and involve inutually profit- 
able trade intercourse. Velasquez, 
evidently fearful of harming this re- 
lationship, took the lead in support- 
ing the Peronistas and, when their 
effort to the IROW was 
overwhelmingly rejected, Velasquez 


join 


IROW SECRETARY 


AGUIRRE 


walked out of the conference. Asso- 
ciated with him was Luis N. Mor- 
ones, secretary of the Confedera- 
cion Regionale Obrera Mexicano 
(CROM), who has been suspected of 
being personally close to Peron. 

leaders 
were anxious to prove their “anti- 
> Until two years ago, 
Mexican trade unions were under the 


Second, Mexican labor 


imperialism.’ 


thumb of the Communist party. The 
Communists are now engaged in a 
struggle to win back their lost influ- 
ence, and part of their campaign in- 
cludes propaganda attacks upon non- 
Communist labor leaders as partisans 
of “Yanqui imperialism.” By team- 
ing up with the Peronistas—one of 
whose chief battlecries is against 
“Yanqui imperialism”’—in opposi- 
tion to the U. S. labor forces who 
frown upon Peron, the Mexicans 
hoped to identify themselves as lead- 
ing “anti-imperialists” and thus 
counter Communist propaganda. 


But the reactions of the unions 
dominated by the dictators of Argen- 
tina, Peru, Venezuela and the Do- 
minican Republic, and of the unions 
under Communist control, have 


taught those who attended the Mexico 
meeting a great lesson. One and all, 
these “company unions” united in 
heaping high praise upon their to- 
talitarian masters, and put themselves 





(left) WITH AFL’S SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


as far outside the pale of free labor 
as they could get. 

The headquarters of the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers is at Havana. IROW’s presi- 
dent is the Peruvian exile, Arturo 
Sabroso; its secretary the Cuban, 
F. A. Aguirre. Its Executive Com- 
mittee contains representatives of 
all the participating countries. It 
numbers approximately two-thirds of 
organized labor in the Western Hem- 
isphere (the Communists control 3- 
5.000.000 trade unionists, the Per- 
onistas 3-5,000,000, the non-Commu- 
nist Mexicans about 3,000,000). 

The policies followed by the 
IROW during the next few months 
may lead to the incorporation of the 
Mexican federations. If this takes 
place, there will be no reason why 
the IROW, already an imposing 
movement, cannot become a potent 
democratic force within the Western 
Hemisphere. 




















Wasuincron, D. C. 
HERE WAS LABOR when the 
lights went out? That’s the 
question union men were asking as 
the price-wage freeze was announced. 
The new ESA order meant one thing 
—the end of unionism-as-usual. But 
if government fiat is to replace collec- 
tive bargaining, then labor is en- 
titled, it is felt, to some major con- 
sultative, policy and operational role 
in the defense set-up. 

As of last week, it was standing 
totally on the outside without one 
meaningful post in the entire Wilson 
shebang. (True, there are three labor 
men on the nine-man wage-stabiliza- 
board; but the three public 
members actually make the decisions 
and, in the last three weeks, the wage 
board had no voice at all in the de- 
cision to freeze prices and, under 
the Defense Production Act, 
matically “stabilize wages.”) 

One has only to look back to the 
early history of World War II to 
appreciate the contrast. In the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Committee, 
in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, in the War Production Board 
—the successive phases of mobiliza- 


tion 


auto- 


tion—labor had a voice in policy 
through Sidney Hillman. In the War 
Production Board, Clinton 
and Joe Keenan were vice-chairmen; 


Golden 


OPA had a labor committee, and so 
did the War Manpower Commission 
and other agencies. 

Or look at ECA, where it was im- 
mediately that labor 
would have not only top advisory 
posts (Golden and Jewell), but key 
operational 


understood 


assignments as_ well 


By Robert Dean 


(Boris Shishkin and Harry Martin in 
Paris). Every ECA mission had a 
labor staff, and in a few countries 
outstanding labor men, like Mickey 
Harris, became chiefs of the entire 
mission. 

In the current mobilization, labor 
is nowhere to be found. At ene junc- 
ture, it finally battered the door down 
and placed a few men in the National 
Security Resources Board, E. M. 
Kassalow of the CIO and Eli Oliver 
of the AFL being made assistants 
to Symington. Both are highly com- 
petent technicians, but they were not 
and could not be policy people. 
When Wilson outboxed Symington, 
they were left high and not so dry. 

There is no labor person in Wil- 
son’s office with direct access to him. 
Nor is Wilson inclined to include a 
labor along with Wall 
Street’s Sidney Weinberg (in charge 
of personnel recruitment), General 


assistant 


Lucius Clay (trouble-shooter on pro- 
duction problems—and, according to 
Washington quipsters, a man with a 
whim of iron) and Eric Johnston 
{economic adviser). Grudgingly, 
Wilson has acknowledged a labor 
advisory committee, which will be 
consultative or, in effect, a sounding- 
board for complaints, but little else. 
Eventually, labor will receive some 
jobs in Harrison’s DPA, the new 
price agency a-comin’, the projected 
manpower office and other bureaus, 
but it will only be cambric tea. 

To some degree, labor itself is to 
blame for the sorry situation. It has 
lacked a man with the political savvy 
and secure union base of a Hillman 
to step up and claim a top war job. 


Labor Lacks Adequate Voice 
In Defense Mobilization Set-up 


The jealous claims of the AFL and 
CIO for equal status meant that every 
job would be duplicated all along the 
line. Nor has labor’s shabby treat- 
ment of several of its sons who have 
gone into politics—Michigan CIO’s 
Johnny Gibson for one—tempted 
others to get too far away from the 
union leader’s tether. 

Some of this may be patched up in 
the near future. To everyone’s sur- 
prise, the United Lahor Policy Com- 
mittee, which includes the AFL, the 
CIO, the Railway Brotherhoods and 
the Machinists—who may not be re- 
turning to the AFL so quickly now 
that Petrillo was picked over Al 
Hayes for the executive committee 
post—has functioned with smooth- 
ness and precision. The Committee 
has a three-man “secretariat,” a per- 
sonnel committee to place people in 
Government jobs, and an attitude of 
alertness to public issues. On wage 
stabilization, it has moved quickly to 
state labor views; it has put them 
forth with clarity and aggressiveness. 

Much of the credit for all this 
must go to George M. Harrison, of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
Harrison is one of labor’s shredwest 
politicos. A back-stage operator in 
the political tradition of the rail- 
way unions, he has an expert know- 
ledge of Washington pathways, and 
through his Democratic party con- 
nections (he was head of the labor 
division in 1948) can apply pressure 
where needed. Harrison is the roving 
center. And as in any football game, 
you have to watch the scrimmage 
line, rather than the backfield, to 
know where the ball is going. 
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FRIEND OF MINE reports the 
following conversation. Two 
characters were waiting to cross 
Cottage Grove Avenue, when there 
was a series of sharp explosions. 
“Say, what’s that?” asked one. “Just 
some kids with firecrackers,” was his 
companion’s reply. A worried ex- 
pression crossed the first one’s face. 
“Hey, that’s dangerous. I thought 
they was just shots.” 
Legend has it that Chicagoans are 
a hard-boiled and cynical lot, used to 
the ways of crime. This is a canard. 
True, the recent crime investigation 
brought about no suicides, no whole- 
sale police shake-up. Nevertheless, 
the Kefauver Committee activities 
here recently were greeted with in- 
tense interest by the entire city, 
albeit with varying degrees of enthu- 
siasm. And there have been results. 
“Kefauver” is practically a cuss- 
word among Democratic victims of 
last November’s electoral holocaust. 
And three police captains, whose net 
worth appeared disproportionately 
high with respect to their regular in- 
come, have been suspended. Whether 
the Committee will also be able to 
realize its avowed purpose of clearly 
delineating the role of organized 
crime in interstate commerce is quite 
another question, and one that tran- 
scends its activity here. 
The Committee was extraordin- 
arily well prepared for its investi- 
Preliminary research was 
conducted by the Chicago Crime 
Commission, a private body; acting 


gation. 


as Committee agent, this well-in- 
formed group utilized its temporary 
position as deputy of a U. S. Senate 
committee to fill in the gaps in its 
already considerable files. Further- 
Estes Kefauver’s 
counsel, George Robinson, had di- 


more, assistant 
rected a federal grand jury investiga- 
tion in Chicago of the monopoly 
phases of the Continental Press 
racing-wire service. Hence, although 
several names had changed, Robin- 
son was handling much the same ma- 
terial he had familiarized himself 
with in the past. The recommenda- 
tions of this grand jury, incidentally, 
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were that the various states revoke 
the licenses of the wire service and 
that Congress make an investigation 
to determine if additional legislation 
were needed. Oh yes, this grand jury 
reported in 1939. 

Although Chicago and the State 
of Illinois are much better governed 
now than under Samuel Insull and 
Al Capone during the ’twenties, there 
still remains a more than consider- 
able area for reform. Intimations of 
widescale police corruption brought 
about a grand jury investigation last 
spring. Since the statutory limit of 
such bodies is one month, little of 
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Mr. KEFAUVER 


in Chicago 


By Albert N. V otaw 


New Leader Midwestern Correspondent 


The Senate crime prober blew down clubhouses 


as well as horserooms in the Windy City 


substantial worth was accomplished. 
(One of the legislative triumphs of 
the syndicate-controlled, Chicago 
West-side “bi-partisan bloc” in the 
state legislature was the defeat of « 
bill which would extend this limit.) 
Highlight of the investigation, in my 
opinion, was the exposé printed in 
the conservative Daily News, which 
has taken a strong editorial position 
against vice. Complete with names, 
addresses, and piéces de résistance 
of a dozen of the most notorious 


dives, this article was published on 
the opening day of the Southern Bap- 
tist convention. 

Just before the Kefauver Com- 
mittee opened its hearings, we did 
have a couple of murders, just to 
liven things up. Despite a number of 
coincidences—both murders were 
committed the same night, both vic- 
tims were supplying campaign ammu- 
nition to the Republicans, and one 
was due to testify before Kefauver— 
official police theory is that the mur- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








KEFAUVER CONTINUED 

ders were unconnected, not only with 
each other, but with the then im- 
pending crime investigation. 

Be that as it may, immediately 
after the murders Chicago’s gangland 
went on vacation—almost to a man. 
As a result, the Kefauver Committee 
could not find many mobsters to cite 
for contempt for refusal to testify. In 
addition, the files of Trans-American 
wire service, a Capone subsidiary, 
disappeared. Still, some fairly inter- 
esting material was turned up. An 
$80,000 “loan” from the auditor of 
a local racetrack, at one time a 
Capone enterprise, to the man who 
is reputed to have inherited Scarface 
Al’s empire is supposed to lead to 
an explanation of hidden gangster 
control of legal businesses. A Joe 
Fusco told the Committee that when 
he turned legitimate with prohibi- 
tion, he was worth $30,000; he is 
now a millionaire, creator of Fusco 
Foundation, which gives about $15,- 
000 a year to charity. And there is 
honor among thieves: when Paul 
“The Waiter” Ricca and Louis “Little 
New York” Campagna (I love those 
names) decided to settle their in- 
come-tax liabilities, groups of name- 
less individuals trickled into the of- 
fice of their attorney—who is an 
amateur magician, by the way—leav- 
ing bundles of $10,000 and $20,000 
until the kitty reached the necessary 


$190,000. 
LUCAS STUNG 


After turning up this material, 
Kefauver took a brief vacation. Dur- 
ing his absence, an election occurred. 
Now crime exposures automatically 
hurt the political party in power. In 
addition, although the Kefauver in- 
vestigators smote Democrat and Re- 
publican with equal vigor, it was the 
Democrats who provided the lion’s 
share of juicy scandals. Chief among 
these was the discovery that Captain 
Dan Gilbert, the Democratic candi- 
date for Sheriff of Cook County, 
boasted of being “the richest cop in 
the world.” As Gilbert told the in- 
vestigators—a feeling echoed shortly 
thereafter by one Scott Lucas—“You 


10 


fellows aren’t helping my campaign 
any.” 

The Kefauver traveling company 
returned to Chicago after the elec- 


tions for a brief two-day stand. 
These hearings were public . . . and 
not too well attended. They turned 
up nothing remarkable. A Mr. 


O’Hara of Continental Press refused 
to answer some thirty—or was it 
forty ?—questions; he will be cited 
A State Senator 
propped his feet on a chair and 
cheerfully, if somewhat ungrammati- 
cally, expatiated on the fine Christian 


for contempt. 


character .of the various gangsters 
of his acquaintance. And two gentle- 
men gave the fascinated Senators a 
careful description of the “numbers” 
or “policy” game; as they left, they 
were arrested by State’s Attorney 
police—a spectacular move greeted 
with bemused amusement by almost 
all concerned. 

The problem exposed by Kefauver, 
at least for those of us who do not 
view gambling and drinking on 
strictly moral grounds, is compli- 
cated. As long as police forces re- 
main grossly underpaid, it is foolish 
to expect to end the shakedown. But 
even if the cops were well paid, I 
still believe the payoff would occur. 
To the corruption normally accom- 
panying the illegal gratification of 
human appetites, there may be added 
which the 
payoff is a form of insurance. Hear- 
ings such as those of Senator Kefauv- 
er create much sound, much fury. 


the many businesses in 


Their long-term results are usually 
disproportionately small. 


OPPOSITE RESULTS 


As a matter of fact, the immediate 
results of the Kefauver fracas seem 
to be just the opposite of what was 
hoped. Possibly frightened that Fed- 
eral legislation may make _horse- 
racing a less lucrative area of invest- 
ment, the syndicate may be turning 
to unions and politics. If this is the 
case, a general parallel can be drawn 
between this period and the post- 
repeal era, at which time bootleg 
money was invested in other fields. 


On the side, Alderman 
George Kells, who has one of the 
best pro-labor records on the City 
Council, was persuaded to retire for 
“reasons of health.” 


political 


Unfortunately 
for the syndicate, the newspapers 
quickly got hold of the story; the 
ensuing publicity caused the regular 
Democratic organization to put the 
heat on Kells, and he may reconsid- 
er. If he does run, syndicate efforts 
to create a balance-of-power bloc in 
the City Council similar to the “bi- 
partisan bloc” they have in Spring- 
field will be retarded. (And in 
Springfield the gangsters received 
another setback when Republican 
Assemblymen did not re-elect their 
syndicate-supported floor leader.) 


UNIONS FREE 


With respect to the unions, a series 
of attacks on Teamster Union offi- 
cials, plus the recent revelation that 
the Chicago Federation of Labor’s 
Bill Lee had been threatened, indi- 
cate that the gangsters are once more 
coveting well-filled union treasuries. 
At present, however, if we may judge 
by their brazenness and lack of 
finesse, hoodlum activity in the trade- 
union field is still a lower-echelon 
maneuver; the big boys have not yet 
felt the pinch. 

Back in the good old days, one of 
many investigating committees visit- 
ed Chicago. This group, it is re- 
ported, cased the city as thoroughly 
as Kefauver. In their general perusal 
of the dung-heap of graft and corrup- 
tion they were digging into, they un- 
covered a most suspicious construc- 
tion contract for $500,000. They 
pried, they questioned, they looked 
it over from all angles; they could 
put their finger on nothing definite. 
So they dropped it. A pity: Had they 
driven over to the site of the project, 
so it seems, they would have discov- 
ered that the building had never been 
erected. I wonder if, in their unwill- 
ingness to go out into the streets and 
investigate those problems of which 
gangsterism is only one symptom, 
the Kefauver Committee is not com- 
mitting a similar error. 
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EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 


MUNICH 

HE “KRAVCHENKO TRIAL” is the 
ni applied by the press to the 
case currently being tried in this Ger- 
man city. Victor Kravchenko is in no 
way connected with the proceedings, 
but the similarity to the sensational 
Kravchenko trial in France 
years ago is palpable: in each case, 


two 


the real subject of contention is the 
social and political nature of the 
Soviet state; and in each case, the 
trial arose out of a spectacular book 
published shortly before. 

In this Kravchenko’s 
role belongs to Margarete Buber- 


instance, 


Neumann, who is familiar to readers 
of THE New Leaper. [See Mr. Dal- 
lin’s articles of December 11 and 
January 1 on the Rousset trial—Eb. ] 
Together with her husband, the form- 
er German Communist leader Heinz 
Neumann, Mrs. Buber-Neumann fled 
to the Soviet Union after Hitler came 
to power; her husband was arrested 
by the NKVD in 1937 and, a year 
later, she was sent to a concentration 
camp in Central Asia. In 1940, at 
the height of Nazi-Soviet friendship, 
she was turned over to the Gestapo 
by the NKVD and held in a German 
concentrattion camp for five more 
years. 

Mrs. Buber-Neumann set down her 
experiences in a book [recently pub- 
lished in this country as Under Two 
Dictators—Eb.]| and was, of course, 
promptly assailed in the Communist 
press. Leading the pack was Emil 
Carlebach, a member of the West 
German Politburo, who wrote in his 
newspaper that she had been a Nazi 
fifth columnist in the U.S.S.R., that 
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By David J. Dallin 


‘Kravchenko Trial’ 
In Germany 


the NKVD had never delivered her to 
the Gestapo, and that she was now 
an American agent. 

When suit for libel was brought 
against him, Carlebach promised to 
produce proof. Yet, when the trial 
started January 11, eight months 
later, he asked for more time to col- 
lect evidence—a request which was 
not granted. 

Carlebach is a_ hundred-per-cent 
Stalinist of the new type. Only 36 
years old and a member of the party 
since 1932, he knows nothing of the 
origins of the Communist movement; 
Lenin, Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Lieb- 
knecht are figures of the hoary past. 
For him, the NKVD can do no 
wrong, and any opponent of Stalin- 
ism is a filthy American agent. He 
has no interest in the court’s verdict; 
he alone knows the truth, whatever 
judges and public opinion may say. 

The plaintiff was able to produce 
in court a former official of the Ger- 
man Embassy in Moscow, Counselor 
Walter, who revealed for the first 
time the 1939-40 arrangement be- 
tween Moscow and Berlin whereby 
a considerable number of Germans 
living in exile in the Soviet Union 
were turned over to the Gestapo by 
the NKVD. In Mrs. Buber-Neu- 
mann’s case, however, the Gestapo 
suspected that she had been sent to 
Germany as a Soviet agent and there- 
fore threw her into the Ravensbrueck 
concentration camp. This story, 
which was told in full detail, was not 
contested by the defense. 

Another former German Commu- 
nist, Wilhelm Pawera, testified on his 
three years in a Soviet forced-labor 


camp, and his repatriation and in- 
carceration in a Nazi concentration 
camp after he had escaped and gone 
to the German Embassy. 

Alexander Weissberg, 
prominent Austrian Communist who 
had spent several years in a Soviet 


once a 


prison, also told of his experiences. 
The NKVD had grilled him continu- 
ously for 144 hours in an effort to 
force him to testify in the famous 
1938 Bukharin trial and to confess 
planning an attempt on Stalin and 
Voroshilov with the aid of a Ger- 
man Communist named Maddalena 
(who, as a matter of fact, had been 
in a German prison during the entire 
period in question). 

The evidence presented in court by 
Carlebach was very weak. He quoted 
abundantly from former U. S. Am- 
bassador to Moscow Joseph Davies, 
who naively (that is, if it was 
naiveté) swallowed much of the 
nonsense about foreign “wreckers” 
and “saboteurs.” He also cited Al- 
bert E. Kahn and Michael Sayers’ 
famous party-line version of Sov- 
iet history, The Great Conspiracy 
Against Russia. Then he produced 
another loyal German Stalinist, 
Franz Selikat, who dutifully testified 
that German Trotskyites had com- 
mitted acts of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1935. 

The court found Carlebach guilty, 
but merely imposed a paltry fine of 
200 marks. In announcing his ver- 
dict, the judge, apparently an in- 
genous non-Communist “leftist,” ex- 
patiated in ludicrous fashion on the 
difference between Trotskyism and 
Leninism, without once mentioning 
the name of Stalin, who was the real 
defendant in the trial. German Com- 
munists, he asserted, differ from their 
Russian comrades in being “roman- 
tic, mystic and individualistic.” The 
Russians, he explained, in a flight 
of amateur sociology fit for the Sun- 
day comic pages, can bear more suf- 
fering; hence punishment in Russia 
must be more severe than it is in 
the West. 

Both parties are appealing the ver- 
dict; a new trial is likely soon. 
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the Vietminh's ‘Stalin’ has 


been silent of late 


WHERE IS 


Hano1, VIETNAM 

N THAT ever-changing galaxy of 
he that directs the international 
Stalinist movement a new name is 
in the ascendant: Dang Xuan Khu. 

For it is Khu, Vietnamese na- 
tionalists and French _ intelligence 
now believe, who directs the activities 
of the Vietminh revolutionary move- 
ment in Indo-China against the 
French-sponsored government of 
former Emperor Bao Dai. 

From behind Vietminh lines in the 
zone that the Communist-dominated 
rebel regime controls (perhaps 80 per 
cent of Vietnam’s land surface) have 
come persistent reports during the 
past month that Khu has replaced Ho 
Chi Minh as the leader of the “Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam.” 

Ho, leader of the revolutionary 
group which established a provisional 
government here in Hanoi in 1945 
and with whom the French nego- 
tiated unsuccessfully until war broke 
out in 1947, is legendary throughout 
Southeast Asia. His popularity with 
the Vietnamese people—encouraged 
and shrewdly propagandized by the 
Vietminh between 1941 and 1945— 
is undisputed, and it is rare when an 
anti-Vietminh nationalist attacks him 
directly in public. 

There are three general theories 
as to why Khu has replaced Ho (in 
fact, if not officially in Vietminh 
radio and printed propaganda) : 

It is deemed quite possible here 
that Ho, who during his lifetime of 
revolutionary activity served in 
China, France, Thailand, Russia and 


The voice of 


HO CHI MINH? 


Indo-China, is dead. He was known 
to have been tubercular in 1945, and 
his 70-odd years probably weigh 
heavily if he still lives. His voice, 
which once was used as often as pos- 
sible by the clandestine Vietminh 
radio, has not been heard in years. 

An alternate explanation is that, 
sensing his time is short, Ho has 
chosen his successor and now limits 
himself to giving occasional counsel. 

The third and most interesting ex- 
planation is that the old sickness of 
totalitarianism has arisen to plague 
the Vietminh, and that Ho has been 
ousted in a purge. While there is no 
concrete evidence to prove that Ho 
Chi Minh has ever been anything 
but a stalwart follower of the Moscow 
line, there persists among Marxist 
circles in France and in America, as 
well as among the general political 
groups here, a belief that Ho has 
“Titoist” tendencies. 

These politicos believe that Ho is 
today a “prisoner” of the Vietminh 
Tong Bo (Politburo) and that he is 
no longer able to take the nationalist 
movement which follows the Viet- 
minh along anything but a Moscow- 
directed path. 

Whatever the truth of these specu- 
lations, there is general agreement 





By Sol Sanders 


that it is Khu—as director of the 
Tong Bo and the Communist party, 
which has been openly reconstituted 
after having been “dissolved” into a 
“Marxist Study Group” in 1945— 
who now directs the Vietminh. 

It is curious that Khu, a slightly 
cross-eyed little man of 40 years, 
should now take the limelight, as he is 
perhaps the least known of all the 
leaders of Indo-Chinese Communism. 
Unlike several members of the Tong 
Bo, Khu has never been in Moscow, 
and his only residence outside the 
country was for a period during the 
Japanese occupation of Indo-China. 

He was born in 1910 in the little 
village of Hanh Thien, not far from 
Nam Dinh in the southern part of 
North Vietnam (Tonkin). His par- 
ents, Buddhists in an area where 
Catholics hold most of the political 
power, were “petit bourgeois,” his 
father being a village schoolteacher. 

His first connection with the na- 
tionalist movement was at the public 
school of Nam Dinh, where he signed 
a student protest against jailing of 
the old Vietnamese revolutionary of 
the 1920s, Phan Chau Trinh, and 
where he participated in a students’ 
strike. 

In 193i, Dang Xuan Khu—a stu- 
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dent at Hanoi’s Commercial Studies 
School—met Nguyen Thu Duc, the 
founder of the Indo-Chinese Commu- 
nist party, who had just returned 
from indoctrination at Moscow. 
(Nguyen Ai Quoc, alias Ho Chi 
Minh, was still abroad at this time, 
in Hong Kong, where he worked un- 
der the Russian agent Michael Boro- 
din, and in France, where he was 
one of the organizers of the “League 
against Colonialism.” ) 

Taken into the party by Duc, Khu 
rapidly rose to a position of author- 
ity in the organization, becoming its 
chief pamphleteer. Duc and Khu were 
arrested in 1933 by the French for 
against the 
colonial government. Duc was re- 
leased shortly afterward, but Khu 
was sent into exile at Son La, a small 
village in the Thai country. 


revolutionary activity 


With the introduction of a more 
liberal colonial policy by the Popu- 
lar Front government of Leon Blum 
in France in 1936, Khu was released 
from imprisonment. Given semi-legal- 
ity, the Communist party began in- 
tensive activities in North Vietnam 
under the direction of Khu, Duc and 
a young ex-professor of history, Vo 
Nguyen Giap—now commander of 
the Vietminh’s armies and minister 
of defense in the rebel government. 

The end of the Popular Front, the 
death of Nguyen Thu Duc of tuber- 
culosis in 1938 and an unsuccessful 
revolt by the Communist party in 
South Vietnam (Cochin China) in 
1940 ended what had been perhaps 
the most prosperous period for the 
Stalinists in Indo-China. 


MOVED ACROSS BORDER 
With the outbreak of World War 


II and the occupation of Indo-China 
by the Japanese, the Communist 
party chieftains in Vietnam moved 
over the border into South China. 
There the party reorganized at the 
time the Vietminh organized. 

Dang Xuan Khu changed his name 
to Truong Chinh, and from 1941 to 
1945 worked almost exclusively as 
the theoretican of the Indo-Chinese 
party, writing books in Vietnamese 
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on Marxist subjects and biographies 
of Vietnamese Communists. He was 
responsible for all Vietminh propa- 
ganda diffused in Indo-China from 
1941 until the Japanese surrender 
in 1945, 

When the Vietminh entered Hanoi 
in late August 1945, Dang Xuan Khu 
was among the leadership, and while 
he took no official part in the govern- 
ment, he remained one of the most 
powerful members of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party 
still operating behind the scenes. 
Through the difficult sixteen months 
of Vietminh rule in Hanoi, Khu and 
Vo Nguyen Giap—who by this time 
had control of the Vietminh guerrilla 
army and the police—formed the 
powerful clique within the 
party. Allied with them were Nguyen 
Khanh Toan, Russian-educated Viet- 
minh leader, who was Vietnam’s dele- 
gate to the last congress of the Ori- 
ental Communist parties in Peking 
in 1949, 

In the months before the failure of 
French-Vietminh and 
afterwards, this clique was able to 


most 


negotiations 


override a more conservative group 
in the Communist party headed by 
Pham Van Dong, chief of the Viet- 
minh-Vietnam delegation which went 
to Fontainbleau in 1946 to negotiate 
with the French, and a more nation- 





alist group led by Tran Huy Lieu, 
former Minister of Propaganda of 
the Vietminh (believed to have been 
purged recently). Vietnamese nation- 
alists believe that Khu has gained 
Moscow's favor through complete 
obedience. 


NEW BOSS 


He is now listed in official Vietminh 
propaganda as head of the Vietminh’s 
Politburo, and it is believed here 
that he is also the chairman of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
party, as well as the Prime Minister 
of the Vietminh-Vietnam govern- 
ment. Khu’s friend, Vo Nguyen Giap 
—while he remains as the army’s 
believed to have 
taken a back seat. 


commander—is 


In the months to come, electric 
little Dang Xuan Khu may be seen 
at international meetings speaking in 
his soap-box-pitched, letter-perfect, if 
accented, French. His picture has 
already begun to appear at Vietminh 
meetings beside those of Stalin, Mao 
Tse-tung and Ho Chi Minh. But there 


is every reason to believe his position 


within the Communist party (always 
threatened in this country by per- 
sonal rivalry) and within the Viet- 
minh (which remains, even today, 
probably 90 per cent non-Commu- 
nist) is tenuous, 


General de Lattre 
and Bao Dai—Can 
they repel the threat 
of Dang Xuan Khu? 





N JANUARY 26, the Republic of 

India celebrated the second an- 
niversary of its independence. Three 
years ago. Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar 
Patel and Jawaharlal Nehru were 
undisputed leaders of a Congress 
party government guiding India from 
alien domination to its free status as 
the Republic of India. But just short 
of three years ago, the powerful 
soul of the Mahatma left this world 
when a Hindu fanatic assassinated 
him. And only a short time ago, the 
venerable Sardar Patel died. Thus, 
on India’s second Independence Day, 
only one of the piloting team of 
Gandhi-Patel-Nehru remains. 

India’s history is intimately related 
with that of the United States, for 
the very same Cornwallis whose de- 
feat signalized the glorious conclusion 
of our National Liberation War of 
the American Revolution found a 
new job in India as Governor Gen- 
eral; and as the Americans forged 
an expanding national economy, In- 
dia was brought under incerasing 
foreign domination and economic 
subservience. 

If the United States won their na- 
tional independence during the 
closing days of the eighteen century, 
India was not liberated until after 
the fires of the Pacific War had been 
quenched in the blood of the men of 
the free nations who defeated the 
Tojo militarists. Like the early Amer- 
ican Republic, India has undergone 
searing dislocations, disillusionment, 
and has suffered all the growing 
pains of any newly freed ex-colonial 
power trying to find its proper place. 
Our period under the Articles of 
Confederation was confusing and 
many then predicted the United 
States would founder. But following 
the Annapolis Convention, we con- 
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By Richard L-G. Deverall 


AFL Representative in India 


INDIA Since Independence 


Two of the Congress Party Big Three—Gandhi 


and Patel—are gone; Nehru alone must lead 


the battle to feed and clothe India’s millions 


- 


founded our critics, drafted a re- 
markable Federal Constitution, and 
looked forward to industrialization 
and the opening of the West. Then, 
menaced by Holy Alliance imperial- 
ist adventurers, President Monroe, in 
December 1823, enunciated the 
principles of his doctrine, the first 
blow struck at world imperialism. 
America thenceforth has remained 
the ex-colonial leader of the anti-im- 
perialist forces of the world. Our kin- 
ship with ex-colonial India is inti- 
mate, fraternal and binding. 





NEHRU AND SISTER: ONE OF THREE REMAINS 


Just as the America of the post- 
colonial period enjoyed in the South- 
land an economy based on cash crops 
(cotton, tobacco, etc.) and_ slave 
labor, so too the Republic of India 
in many respects remains under the 
influence of a colonial economy, in- 
cluding cash crops such as sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, rubber and _ tea, 
which are of a nature that renders 
India extremely deficient in food. 
Nehru thus faces, as the major prob- 
lem of his government, the provision 
of minimum food for his people. The 
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American people can be of tremen- 
dous immediate assistance to our 
sister Republic of India by giving 
her heavy shipments of food, rice 
and other grains which will enable 
the Indian Government to avert 
famine. India, on her part. need not 
in any way sacrifice her pride in 
seeking such food shipments—and 
should not. either!—for India has 
vast resources of manganese and 
other precious ores which we need. 
An honorable exchange between free 
nations is thus indicated. 

The revolutionary American people 
can further assist India in the long- 
range work of technical assistance 
and economic aid aimed at the trans- 
mutation of the colonial economy to 
a food-sufficient, economically inde- 
pendent one realizable through com- 
pletion of the irrigation and electrifi- 
cation-rich Indian TVAs now under 
construction: in the drilling of tube 
wells throughout India to provide 
water: in the planting of huge forests 
of bamboo and trees which will draw 
up India’s water level and hold the 
now parched soil; in the development 
on Indian farms of improved rice 
and other strains coupled with bio- 
dynamic farming techniques that can 
be afforded India by both American 
and Japanese farmers. The revolu- 
tionary American people. whose giant 
TVA has been a dynamic step in the 
liberation of our Southland from 
dietary disease and rural poverty. 
has blazed a path which India re- 
gards as the path away from colonial- 
ism and toward independence. 

We recall also from our own his- 
tory the Federalist party, and then 
the Anti-Federalist party. and from 
that the development of the Whigs 
and the other great political parties 
which have come and gone on the 
political scene. India achieved inde- 
pendence under the leadership of a 
Congress party which included many 
diverse groups, such as the Congress 
Socialist party. With freedom won, 
the several political groups have 
lost the reason for their unity, i.e., 
the anti-imperialist struggle. Now 
they are. as in our case. dividing. The 
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Socialists have formed their own 
independent and opposition party 
along with many other parties, some 
of them dissident wings of the Con- 
gress party, some followers of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, some Communist, and 
some Hindu nationalists like the 
Hindu Mahasabha. 

The first general election with full 
adult suffrage. to be held in India 





GANDHI: HIS PEOPLE WILL RISE 


some time this year, will extend the 
vote to 180,000,000 adults, making 
them the largest national electorate 
in the world. Many observers pre- 
dict that the Congress party will win 
a smashing victory, but there are also 
signs that, at least in the Province 
of Bombay, the Socialist party of Jay 
Prakash Narayan will make consider- 
able gains, thus aiding in the de- 
velopment within India of broad- 
based political faiths. This election 
will be, without question, one of the 
most dramatic events of 1951, sym- 
bolizing as it does the full emergence 
of a responsible, parliamentary de- 


mocracy based on massive rank-and- 
file voting support. 

Over and above all this is India’s 
position in the world which, unlike 
that of the early American Republic, 
is exceedingly dangerous. First and 
foremost is the well known fact of 
the partition of a Greater India into 
the Republic of India and, on its 
head and ears, East and West Pakis- 
tan. The partition of India has had 
enormous repercussions, accentuated 
by varying valuations of currency 
since the devaluation of the pound 
sterling and including Hindu-Mos- 
lem tensions, terrific defense expendi- 
tures by both countries, and eco- 
nomic dislocations (under which 
India, perhaps, has suffered more 
grievously than Pakistan). This, in 
turn, points up the disillusionment of 
an India which expected to move 
with freedom to economic prosperity 
but instead is suffering from hunger. 
unemployment and raw material 
shortages. As one who has roamed 
the vast subcontinent, I can testify 
to the bitterness of the fruit of parti- 
tion and | sympathize deeply with 
the hope of the rank-and-file of India 
to avoid any entanglement in a “cold 
war” steadily growing hotter. 

Nevertheless, I recognize the reali- 
ties of the situation, as one must, 
for when America won her national 
independence we had no Cominform, 
no world Communist military plot to 
subvert other nations and undermine 
all but Communist governments. Per- 
haps the conquest of Tibet and the 
impending assault on Indo-China by 
Soviet “volunteers” will do more to 
awaken the rank-and-file of India 
than anything we can say or do. 

Sympathetic understanding of the 
position of India will facilitate dis- 
solution of the bitterness now evident 
in many quarters. Our best hope of 
gaining the confidence of the people 
of India is to raise even higher the 
banner of the democratic revolution, 
to aid India with food in her hour of 
crisis, and to cooperate with gener- 
ous technical assistance to help India 
build a sound economic basis for the 
freedom of the Indian people. 





7. TREMENDOUS POWER of the Soviet conspiracy 
throughout the world today is due in large part to 
the Iron Curtain. This barrier against truth may be the 
Soviets’ strongest weapon. But I am convinced that if we 
focus world opinion on the Iron Curtain and expose it 
as a fraud and a menace to world peace, we may convert 
this barrier against truth into a Soviet liability. I suggest 
that we have a moral duty and right to talk to the Russian 
people and, if the Soviet Government refuses to permit 
its people to listen, then the world will know that the 
Soviet leaders fear the Russian people more than they 
fear us. 

Some of us have supposed that global situations of 
strength could be created solely with guns and goods. Too 
many, I fear, have overlooked what all military leaders 
hold to be axiomatic—that even cold military power ulti- 
mately rests upon morale, and that morale, in turn, rests 
upon a surety of conviction that one’s cause is the cause 
of decent men. Our failure in this respect does not lie at 
the doorstep of any individual or any department of the 
Government, The Voice of America, let us never forget, 
merely transmits policy; it does not make it. If we lay 
down a moral program of splendid and compelling 
dimensions, the Voice will do its part. 

The obvious truths—the truths which, if universally 
accepted, could change the course of history—are these: 
First, that the supreme menace to world peace is not 
American warmongering but the Soviet Iron Curtain; 
second, that the United States does in fact have a posi- 
tive program for achieving a just and lasting peace. 

If these statements are true, why in heaven’s name are 
we not proclaiming them with every means at our com- 
mand? Why are we not now declaring these truths with 
such directness and power that no one could mistake 
their meaning? 

It is solely the Iron Curtain that keeps the people of 
Russia from knowing the true and desperate nature of the 


DESTROY 


international crisis. It is solely this Curtain that keeps 
them from learning how eagerly we wish to extend our 
hand in friendship. Save for the Iron Curtain, I am sure 
that ordinary Russians would invoke their wrath on 
rulers who deny them life’s barest necessities and who 
saddle them with crushing armaments expenditures. 

If this is the case—as certainly it is—why have we not 
asked the United Nations to act accordingly? I have 
strongly supported the United Nations. But the UN has 
served largely as a one-way channel for spreading Soviet 
propaganda. In the United Nations forums, Russian 
spokesmen pour forth their invective and divide the free 
world. At the same time, they use their Iron Curtain to 
avoid an accounting to the Russian people. 

It is high time that we ask the United Nations to state 
in forthright terms its right to have its deliberations made 
known benind the Iron Curtain, in the satellite countries, 
Russia ancl, indeed, in all the world. I believe that as a 
minimum the United Nations should assert its right to 
operate its own radio station in the Soviet Union. The 
right to know is a sacred human right, and we are moral 
shirkers if we refrain from saying so. 

We would ask only that the free peoples’ views be cir- 
culated among the Russians, just as the Soviets’ views are 
circulated among us. We would advance a legitimate re- 
quest, and people would quickly grasp the significance of 
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Brien McMahon, senior Senator from Connecticut and chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, here presents a minimum program 
for winning the Russian people. Last August 18, it will be recalled, 28 Senators, 
led by Vermont’s Ralph Flanders, demanded a huge psychological offensive de- 
signed “to erode the foundations of the Politburo.’ Henry Cabot Lodge of Mas. 
sachusetts has proposed the arming of Russian and other Iron Curtain refugees 
through a Volunteer Freedom Corps. Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, the Foreign 
Relations Committee’s ranking Republican, has long urged the creation of a 
supreme strategy board to wage revolutionary warfare in the Soviet orbit. And 
William I. Nichols, This Week editor, and Boris Shub, author of The Choice. 
have asked for a direct U. S. summons to the Soviet people to overthrow Stalin. 
In this proposal, presented to the Senate on January 22, Senator McMahon still 
clings to a fragment of the old “containment” policy, the idea that once we are 
strong, the Polithuro—as President Truman put it—‘‘may lay aside their plans 
to take over the world.” But although he still includes in his program a standing 
offer to negotiate a deal with Stalin, Senator McMahon—through his recent ac- 
tions in the Senate and the revolutionary implications of this proposal—seems 
about ready to provide powerful Democratic leadership in the Congressional 
drive to forge a fighting peoples’ alliance for the destruction of the Stalin regime. 
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By Brien McMahon 


United States Senator from Connecticut 


THE IRON CURTAIN! 


the Kremlin’s refusal to honor it. Here is the one proposal 
to which no Communist could advance even a propa- 
ganda answer. Here is the one proposal which, if rejected, 
can glaringly expose the sham and dupliciy of Mr. 
Vishinsky’s utterances. 

While our eyes were on Korea last summer, we over- 
looked a tremendous Communist victory in Western 
Europe. I refer to the spurious peace movement that op- 
erated under the guise of the Stockholm petition. The 
petition asked that the nations agree not to use atomic 
weapons. It cunningly ignored the fact that only Soviet 
opposition has prevented worldwide adoption of a plan 
that would truly end the threat of atomic war by effec- 
tively regulating the manufacture of these weapons. 
Everyday Europeans, who had known five years of total 
war, flocked to sign this cunning document. Their hearts 
were open to anything, no matter how deceitful, that 
promised them peace. But let us refrain from calling 
the kettle black. Are we sure that we have as yet offered 
our European friends a satisfactory answer to the Com- 
munist peace campaign? 


DECLARE AMERICA'S INTENTIONS 


I believe that the Senate should immediately undertake 
a ringing declaration of America’s intentions. I believe 
that such a declaration would more than undo the disas- 
trous effects of the Stockholm appeal. I believe it would 
immeasurably strengthen us in our struggle with the few 
men who control Russia’s destinies. 

We are about to appropriate huge sums for our com- 
mon defense. It is inevitable that we do this. I stand, as I 
have always stood in the past, for all the tanks and planes 
and atomic weapons we need to frustrate Stalin’s designs. 

Nonetheless, the peoples of the earth, and the Russian 
people especially, must know why we are rearming. They 
must learn that we do this only with heavy heart; they 
must understand that we would prefer—far prefer—to use 
our skills and moneys for human enrichment. 

I therefore propose that the Senate adopt a resolution 
expressing friendship for the people of Russia by the 
people of the United States. I propose that we simultane- 
ously ask the Soviet Government to make this resolution 
known to the Russian people. I further propose that if 
such a resolution is adopted, it be circulated in every 
American city and hamlet, and that it be signed by every 
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Russ!IaN sOLpIeRS IN Bertin—Will a declaration of friendship be 
enough to make them turn their guns against their oppressors? 


American who would welcome the friendship of the 
people of Moscow and Odessa and Vladivostok. 

Not for an instant do I suggest that we embrace the 
men who run concentration camps, pervert truth, and 
withhold basic human rights from one-third of the world. 
But I am convinced that the rank-and-file Russians desire 
global conquest no more than we do. I am convinced that 
if they believe the calumnies of their government, it is 
only because they have not the slightest inkling of the 
kind of world we Americans really want. 

The resolution which I suggest might embody in plain 
language these plain truths: 

First. That, despite what the Russian people have been 
told to the contrary, there are no warmongers in the 
United States Senate. 

Second. That there is not a member of the United 
States Senate who desires the death of a single Russian 
soldier or citizen. 

Third, That while we are resolutely determined to ap- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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propriate billions for defense, the Senate and the people 
of the United States ardently desire a just peace. 

Fourth. That the United States Government stands 
ready at all times to compose its differences with the 
Soviet Government through honorable negotiations. 

Fifth. That we ask the Soviet Government, which con- 
trols all sources of information within Russia, to publicize 
these facts in their newspapers and over their radio net- 
works, 

In no manner would this declaration constitute a hos- 
tile act. It is not a propaganda trick; it asks no more than 
the rights we accord to all other nations; it expresses a 
legitimate request; it is intended in good faith. 

This manifesto would serve to do more than express 
our friendship for the Russian people. It would tell all 
the world—the French, the Italians, the Indians, the 
Chinese, the Egyptians, the Czechs, the Poles—that we 
Americans, with all our hearts, want a just peace, and 
that we arm only because our lives and honor are desper- 
ately impciiled. 

Some will, of course, charge that ihe Kremlin would 
ignore such a resolution. But truth has a dynamic quality. 
I believe, in fact, that a resolution of this character might 
dramatically change for the better the course of the ide- 
ological war. 


RESOLUTION MUST BE IMPLEMENTED 


But standing by itself, the resolution would be insuffi- 
cient. I regard it as altogether imperative that we so 
express our desire to live in friendship with all the 
world’s peoples. But we must go even further. We must 
demonstrate that we are willing to do our share and more 
in bringing about such a fraternity of mankind, and that 
we have a program that can lead men toward the final 
enshrinement of human brotherhood. 

Last October, President Truman set forth a program 
capable of achieving this mighty result. Speaking before 





WANNA BET? 


Lloyd's of London is quoting 1 to 50 odds against a world 
war outbreak before September 1951.—News iiem. 
Now Lloyd’s of London, always thrifty, 
Will give you odds of one to fifty 
Against a war of world-wide scope 
In ’51. Don’t bet, you dope, 
For if, on that September day, 
You find you’ve lost, you’ll have to pay, 
While if you’ve won (and that’s expectable), 


Your winnings may not be collectible. 


—Richard Armour 
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the United Nations, Mr. Truman laid down what | like to 
call the two imperatives of peace—first, foolproof dis- 
armament and, second, use of the money thus saved for 
human betterment. 

Early last February, | pointed out that if a safe system 
of weapons control went into effect and if our military 
expenses were, therefore, reduced two-thirds, we would 
save some fifty billion dollars over a period of five years. 
I suggested that we offer to take such a sum as this fifty 
billion dollars—once the control system were proved to 
be airtight—and use it for Point Four programs and 
technical assistance to backward areas and splitting the 
atom for peace. 

Today, ten months later, we know that fifty billion dol- 
lars will be spent—not in five years, but in less than one 
year, all for engines of war, none for engines of peace. 
And the end is not yet. 

These stark facts were obvious last spring to those dis- 
tinguished colleagues of both parties who joined me 
in sponsoring Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 4. 
Throvgh that resolution, we asked that the Congress of 
the United States formally advocate and support the two 
imperatives of peace as the supreme moral goal of our na- 
tion’s policy. Some skeptics will no doubt brand this reso- 
lution as impractical and idealistic. I declare that the 
United States owes its greatness to idealism. I say we had 
better hope this program can work. I say that if we can 
get the ear of the Russian people, it will work. 

If the Senate does its part—if it declares our friendship 
toward the ordinary people of Russia—if it puts its 
weight behind an audacious program for bread instead 
of bombs-—we could act to fill the giant vacuum of 
yearning across the world—yearning for a program ade- 
quate to establish peace and worthy of decent and free 
men. In essence, the resolutions I commend to the Senate 
do no more than bring out from hiding what we Amer- 
icans deeply believe. There is not a member of this Senate 
who wishes the needless death of a Russian soldier. Peace 
with justice has always been—and is now—the over- 
riding objective of our citizens. Their hands have always 
been—and are now—outstretched in friendliness toward 
the ordinary Russian. They would like nothing better 
than a pooling of resources to lift the world toward a new 
city of man. 

We are all of us fond of repeating that war is not 
inevitable. We act almost as if we believe that merely 
wishing will make it so. We almost appear to think that 
verbal incantations will somehow repeal the inexorable 
laws of an accelerating arms race. Arguing against any 
such comforting notion is five thousand years of history, 
which teaches over and over and over that arms races al- 
ways lead to war—under today’s conditions, to atomic 
war. Unless we act boldly and immediately to wrench 
history from its present course, war is inevitable. It is 
still within our power to confute this somber prophecy, 
but we must act valiantly and we must act now. 


The New Leader 
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CHAMBERLIN 


TIME OF CRISIS in a free coun- 
A try stimulates a good deal of 
public discussion, wise and foolish. 
I found myself recently starting a 
“foolish letters department”; I here- 
with present a few samples. 

A very high rating goes to an 
epistle written by Mr. James F. Lin- 
coln, president of the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Lincoln was apparently so proud 
of his plan for dealing with the 
Korean conflict that he had it cir- 
cularized quite widely throughout the 
country. The heart of the letter lies 
in the following recommendations: 

“First, admit that we are the 
aggressors and that we have no 
business invading Korea or any 
other country. Second, bring back 
our army to America. Third, pay 
for the damage that we have done 
in Korea.” 

One might imagine that Mr. Lin- 
coln had been steeping himself in 
Pravda, the Daily Worker and the 
collected speeches of Malik, Vishin- 
sky and Wu Hsiu-chuan. It is much 
more probable, however, that he has 
been too busy supplying electricity 
to recharge his intellectual batteries. 
Mr. Lincoln, with the best of inten- 
tions, is obviously as ignorant of 
the international facts of life as an 
illiterate Andean sheepherder. 

A man who should be expected to 
know the reality of the international 
Communist threat is Pitirim Sorokin, 
of Alexander 
Kerensky and now a professor at 


a former secretary 


Harvard. Sorokin was imprisoned 
after the Bolshevik Revolution and 
was unceremoniously dumped out of 
Russia in 1922. Unfortunately, dis- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






Concerning Nuts 
And Nut-crackers 


tance from the GPU seems to have 
lent enchantment, for his views of 
the Soviet regime have 
steadily less realistic. 

In a recent letter to the New York 
Times, Sorokin predicts “as a 
scholar” that “Truman’s foreign pol- 
icy hardly has a chance to lead us to 
peace and its chances to bring us to 


become 


a full-scale world war are practically 
certain.” After gloomily predicting 
the consequences of such a war, he 
suggests: “If we do not want these 
results, the existing foreign policy 
must be radically changed.” 
Perhaps equally qualified scholars 
would feel that the danger of “full- 
scaie world war” is far more inherent 
in Stalin’s foreign policy than in 
Truman’s and that it is Stalin’s 
policy “must be 
changed”—or checkmated. 
The Harvard professoriat, active 


which radically 


and retired, has contributed an un- 
duly large proportion of the letters 
in my file. Here is Ralph Barton 
Perry, these soothing 
tones after the Chinese Communists 


writing in 


had begun to wage large-scale war 
against the U. S. and the UN: 


“This is not the time to be de- 
nouncing Communism or any 
other ‘ism.’ It is not the time even 
to be talking of the ‘free nations,’ 
etc. .. . I have great respect for 
the ability and probity of Senator 
Austin, but regret that he allows 
himself so frequently to manifest 
annoyance and anger.” 


What Olympian detachment from 
the real world Professor Emeritus 
Perry achieves! His delicate nerves, 
it seems, are not ruffled by expres- 
sions of annoyance and anger by 


Messrs. Vishinsky et al. And he suc- 
ceeds in writing a long letter with- 
out once mentioning the only thing 
that really matters—that Red China, 
by its aggression in Korea, has left 
us just one set of realistic alterna- 
tives: surrender or resistance. 
Another former member of the 
Harvard faculty, William E. Hock- 
ing, publishes a still longer letter 
propounding the quaint thesis that 
the cure for all the trouble in the Far 
East would be to admit Peking to 
the UN. What a pity that someone 
did not suggest, after Pearl Harbor, 
that all the subsequent unpleasant- 
ness could be avoided by pleading 
with Hitler and the Japanese militar- 
ists to rejoin the League of Nations! 
Quite the most eccentric item in 
my “foolish letters” collection is a 
postcard addressed to me by one 
L. W. Carruthers, who gives a Lon- 
don address and claims a connection 
with Balliol College, Oxford. Mr. 
Carruthers was apparently mightily 
enraged because I had suggested in a 
letter to the Manchester Guardian that 
appeasement of Mao Tse-tung was no 
more likely to pay off than appease- 
ment of Hitler at Munich and Stalin 
at Yalta. Here is what he writes: 


“How dare you insult, upbraid 
or repudiate Yalta, you base, ab- 
ominable perjurer of the pledged 
word, the sacred bond? He who 
repudiates Yalta, the freely, un- 
animously adopted blueprint of 
the new order, declares himself 
a schemer of war, and therefore 
a devil, a foe of Man. Rest assured 
that today 80 per cent of the Brit- 
ish are thrilling with hatred and 
contempt for your accursed coun- 
try, with a devilish atom fiend for 
its president ATOM WAR 
BRANDS ITS AGENT WITH 
THE MARK OF CAIN. LET 
BRUTAL ARROGANCE _ BE. 
WARE. 475 MILLION CHINESE 
WILL CRACK THE AMERICAN 
NATION LIKE A NUT.” 


I am not too much disturbed about 
Mr. Carruthers, though. For if and 
when the supreme crisis comes, I am 
confident the voice of Britain will 
speak in the accents of Winston 


Churchill in 1940. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Two Nations, Two Peoples 


The American Impact on Russia. 
By Max M. Laserson. 


Macmillan. 441 pp. $5.00. 


DURING THE LAST WAR, many 
Americans talked a great deal about 
“our historic friendship with Rus- 
sia.” How much there was of it, how 
leeply its current ran, and precisely 
what it has meant for our todays and 
tomorrows, is the question examined 
in these two rather divergent vol- 
umes. Dr. Laserson of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Dr. Bailey of Stanford 
agree that size was perhaps the point 
of greatest likeness between the two 
nations: that, except for Russia’s 
eight months of democracy in 1917, 
the two governments were utterly un- 
like; and that only a mutual dislike 
of England kept the two governments 
cooperating for about a century after 
the foundation of the American re- 
public. The height of the friendship 
between America and the Tsarist re- 
gime was reached during America’s 
Civil War. The identity of motives 
leading to the liberation of the serfs 
in Russia and the slaves in America 
may have been exaggerated. But the 


America Faces Russia. 
By Thomas A. Bailey. 
Cornell. 375 pp. $4.00. 


foreign policies of Washington and 
St. Petersburg were certainly par- 
allel. In the 1870s, England, still a 
rival to the Tsarist empire, estab- 
lished itself as America’s chief part- 
ner. After that, 
friendship on the governmental level 
reappeared only briefly—thanks to 
the menace of Germany. 

When this happened, America did 
not behave with particular intelli- 
gence. In 1917, as Dr. Laserson 
points out, President Wilson made 
the colossal tactical error of trying 
to join hands with the free, revolu- 
tionary Russia through the ignovant, 
blundering Ambassador Francis and 
the no less incongruous Elihu Root. 
Neither of these two understood Rus- 
sia and the Russians. And in World 
War II. President Roosevelt’s gov- 
ernment did far more for Stalin ihan 


American-Russian 


for Russia. Stalin’s reciprocity wasn’t 
even half-hearted. 

Similar mistakes of judgment or 
lack of integrity, now on one side, 





Russians on America 


Quotations from Max Laserson’s 
“The American Impact on Russia” 


“There are no good governments but in America.” 
—Kondratii Ryelev, a Decembrist, hanged in 1825. 
“I cannot help casting an envious glance at the United States, where there 
is freedom of word and press and where in the South slavery is in full sway, 
while human liberty finds its advocates in the North. Legal crime triumphs 
in one part of the country, but in the rest of it eloquent voices, like that of 
Channing, are loud to brand this crime.”—Nicholas Turgenev, 1853. 
“A country that at the dawn of its history has closed its ranks in defense 


of its independence 


+ » » a country that has gone so far as to wage a frat- 


ricidal civil war for the sake of the emancipation of millions of slaves, such 
a country cannot but sympathize with us who have raised the banner of lib- 
eration of the Russian people from the chains of political and economic 
bondage.”—Message of the revolutionary “People’s Will” to America, 1880. 

“Freedom is in the United States, and it feels no hatred toward Russia 
for the sake of her future.””—Alexander Herzen, 1867. 
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Professor of Russian Civilization 
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now on the other, marked the entire 
course of the relationship between 
the U. S. and the Tsars. Catherine II 
supported the American colonists in 
their fight for independence; her 
League of Armed Neutrality was 
anti-British. But she never recog- 
nized the United States. And Francis 
Dana, the first and unsuccessful en- 
voy in search of such recognition. 
left St. Petersburg in August 1783— 
as Dr. Laserson ably shows—“with- 
out having made any personal and 
social contacts” with Russian lib- 
erals. or with such Russian radicals 
as Alexander Radishchev, at a time 
when “the created United 
States became a very influential fac- 


newly 


tor in the Russian opposition to 
Tsarist autocracy.” 

Alexander I recognized the United 
States, corresponded with Thomas 
Jefferson, and lauded American de- 
mocracy as his model in projected 
reforms—but never went through 
with them. The Decembrists were in- 
tense admirers of the American con- 
stitution, patterned their would-be 
state on its precepts and practices. 
but could not withstand the blow of 
Nicholas I. Herzen and Chernish- 
evsky took up the Decembrists’ ban- 
ner. Their doctrines, still intensively 
studied in Soviet schools, continually 
stressed the ideas and institutions of 
America. The program of the Social- 
ist Revolutionary party, which won 
a clear majority at Russia’s last free 
election in 1917, was based to a 
large extent on the writings of the 
American Henry George. But while 
the Russian populists remained pro- 
American, the 


extreme Russian 
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LINCOLN: TWO EMANCIPATIONS 


Marxists became, to quote Dr. Laser- 
son, “inherently hostile and indoc- 
trinated against the ‘dollar country’ ” 
as a land of unholy capitalistic ex- 
ploitation. And it was this group of 
extremists which, in November 1917, 
overthrew Russian democracy. 

On the other hand, Americans 
persisted in one faulty judgment 
after another. Their sympathy for 
Kossuth, the victim of Nicholas |, 
did not stand in the way of their 
cheers for the Tsarist armies in the 
Crimean War. There was little Amer- 
ican compassion for the Poles in 
their rebellion of 1863. And the 
North could not distinguish between 
the sincere sympathy of Russian 
liberals for the cause of Emancipa- 
tion and the seeming aid of Alex- 
ander II, who was for the North be- 
cause Great Britain and France were 
for the South. 

After the 1870s, when there was 
no longer an identity of foreign poli- 
cies between our government and 
the Russian tyranny, Americans pas- 
sionately embraced the cause of Rus- 
sian revolution. George Kennan the 
elder led American public opinion in 
that remarkable crusade, joined by 
Mark Twain, Wendell Phillips, Julia 
Ward Howe and others. A society of 
Friends of Russian Freedom was 
formed, and a magazine issued, to 
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help the Kussian rebels fight their 
despotic regime. 

The subject of American-Russian 
relations, especially on the popular 
and cultural levels, is a deep, rich 
well, only now beginning to be 
worked. These two volumes, solid 
though they are, do not exhaust the 
theme. They do not even complement 
each other. Where Dr. Bailey stresses 
American diplomatic reports and 
newspaper files, Dr. Laserson em- 
phasizes Russian ideological writings. 

Dr. Bailey cheerfully disclaims 
“any pretense to being an authority 
on Russia,” feeling as he does that 
his knowledge of America is enough 
for him to write a history of Rus- 
sian-American relations “from the 
point of view of the United States.” 
With this premise I disagree cate- 
gorically. A scholar writing on rela- 
tions between any two given nations 
should know both of them. If Dr. 
Bailey had known both, his book 
would not have been marred by his 
talk about the Russians’ perennial 
“anti-foreignism, secretiveness, sus- 
picion, duplicity, evasiveness, pro- 
crastination, crudeness, callousness, 
ruthlessness and _ brutality”; also 
“resignation to absolutism, depend- 
ence on bureaucrats and centralized 
authority; toleration of censorship 
and the secret police; . . . Oriental 
attributes of patience and docility 

: the tendency toward expansion 


and imperialism; and the missionary 
impulse of Pan-Slavism and Com- 
munism.” Had Dr. Bailey (who has 
written two books “debunking” 
Woodrow Wilson) known Russia as 
well as he knows America, he would 
not lump together every Russian that 
ever was and then claim that “not 
even the iron hand of Communism 
has been able to remold his genes.” 
He would understand that, on the 
contrary, it is the Kremlin which is 
desperately trying to make a robot 
and a beast out of the average Rus- 
sian. It is probably true, in the ab- 
stract sense, that “not even the iron 
hand of Communism” has been able 
to remake the Russian—but that is 
because the Russian is anything but 
the bogeyman limned by Dr. Bailey. 

Dr. Bailey also says the Kremlin 
signed the pact with Hitler because 
it was “unable to secure sufficiently 
sweeping assurances” in its negotia- 
tions with France and Britain. That 
is Stalin’s excuse, not his reason, for 
making a deal with Der Fuehrer. 

Dr. Laserson knows both lands and 
both civilizations. He reveals a vaster 
general erudition to boot. 

With all that, both volumes are 
important contributions filling a 
great void and opening a wide road 
for future researchers and appraisers 
of the contacts, conflicts and joint 
journeys of America and Russia in 
years near and far. 





Americans on Russia 


Quotations from Max Laserson’s 
“The American Impact on Russia” 


“Among the Russian revolutionists are some of the best, bravest, and most 
generous types of manhood and womanhood that I have ever known. I am 
linked to them not only by the ties of sympathy, humanity, or friendship, 
but I wish that I were bound to them by the tie of kindred blood.”’ 


—George Kennan, 1885. 


“If such a government [Tsarist] cannot be overthrown otherwise than by 
dynamite, then, thank God for dynamite!”—Mark Twain, 1890. 


“Russia was known by those who knew it best to have been always in fact 
democratic at heart, in all the vital habits of her thought, in all the inti- 
mate relationships of her people that spoke their natural instinct, their 
habitual attitude towards life. The autocracy that crowned the summit of 
her political structure, long as it had stood and terrible as was the reality 
of its power, was not in fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose. .. . 
The great generous Russian people have been added in all their naive majesty 
and might to the forces that are fighting in the world, for justice and for 
peace. Here is a fit partner for a League of Honor.” 


—Woodrow Wilson, April 2, 1917. 








The Revolutionary 


Simpleton 


The Letters of Ezra Pound, 1907-1941. 


Edited by D. D. Paige. 
Harcourt Brace. 358 pp. $5.00. 


THE RISE AND FALL of literary repu- 
tation, especially of poets, in a so- 
ciety that doesn’t care much for the 
stuff, is a rather weird and un- 
connected affair. Unconnected, that 
is, to any large responsible opinion, 
left dangling to any wind, or wind- 
bag, probably as “free” as the stuff 
that breaks through and composes 
the dream of the sleeper and just as 
baffling and fascinating. Although 
the Cantos of Ezra Pound have been 
adding up for thirty years, it wasn’t 
until the appearance of The Pisan 
Cantos two years ago that the critics 
began to stop their “ragbag” ritual 
on Pound, began to see more in his 
work than the isolated tidbits they 
had admired while damning the 
“chaos” of the whole. Old Ez seemed 
to have softened, seemed to have 
“pulled down his vanity” and the 
critics went for that. Since then, there 
has been a spate of critical studies 
in the literary quarterlies, a book of 
essays on Pound, Pound’s translation 
of the Analects of Confucius and, 
following through on the dream-like 
pressure that surrounds reputation, 
a publisher has fished a forty-year 
old essay, Mia Patria, out of a dust- 
bin, still in its original envelope, and 
published it. 

Now here are the letters of Ezra 
Pound. It is enough to make one con- 
sider T. S. Eliot’s dictum that the 
first half of the twentieth century 
wili be known as “the age of Ezra 
Pound.” It is apparent from these 
letters that Pound was behind, and 
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pushing, every attempt to “make it 
new” in contemporary letters. If this 
scrupulous artist, this exactly sympa- 
thetic and brilliantly cursing critical 
consciousness is that of an irrespon- 
sible egomaniac then we'll have to 
revise our terminology. 

These letters went to just about 
everyone: Eliot, Joyce, Ford Madox 
Ford, Marianne Moore, W. C. Wil- 
liams, Wyndham Lewis, Cummings, 
etc. The criticism and suggestion that 
reduced Eliot’s Wasteland to half its 
size and finally published form, that 
functioned as midwife to the best 
work that we have had, are all in the 
record. It is impossible to read these 
letters without acquiring an enor- 
mous respect for the furious goad, 
the terrifying honesty—often hurling 
the scatological with both hands like 
a creature out of the Inferno—that 
scared some of these artists into their 
best work. 

Wyndham Lewis has called Pound 
“a revolutionary simpleton.” What 
kind of a simpleton Pound was and 
is, is as impossible to understand 
from the safe-and-sane, readily ac- 
ceptable political commonplaces that 
have been tied to him as it would be 
impossible to understand the work of 
Baudelaire or De Quincey from the 
point of view of the vice squad. To 
say that Fascism is “the myth of the 
Cantos” is ritualistic nonsense that 
functions as breviary to ward off 
the Evil One who stands behind us 
and tells us of ourselves. 

If there is any “myth” in the 





EZRA POUND: THUMPING BAG? 


Cantos, it is pro-Classical, pro-Con- 
fucian, anti-Judiac, anti-Christian. 
Pound has some idea that the in- 
human, mechanist, separatist abstrac- 
tion that produces modern “aliena- 
tion,” usury, war and assorted evils 
begins with monotheism and Christ- 
ianity. Yeats, at times, seemed to 
have a similar view. Pound is “pro” 
what he thinks of as the warm, ac- 
tual, sensuous feel of classical and 
pagan culture. This is an approach 
no less legitimate, though certainly 
bound to excite more miscomprehen- 
sion, than Eliot’s plumping for the 
articles of Catholicism. At the least, 
it is a kind of ideational scaffolding 
which protects the poetry and _ per- 
mits it to get written. At the most, 
the Cantos contain such ideas, as they 
contain an Inferno, a Purgatorio and 
a Paradiso, since the poem must be 
about something. 

At any rate, from these letters, it is 
possible to see that Pound is some- 
thing more than a thumping-bag for 
democratic demagogues. How much 
we owe this revolutionary simpleton 
who has fought like a maniac to keep 
alive the best of our tradition, a 
critical tradition to which he has 
brought his fantastic erudition which 
is as far from the bombastic junk 
of Fascist or totalitarian literature 
as we are from paradise, finally 
comes out in these letters. 
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Einstein and Relativity 


Albert Einstein: Philosopher Scientist. 
Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. 


The Library of Living Philosophers. 781 pp. $8.50. 


TO ANYONE interested in theoret- 
ical physics, epistemology or philos- 
ophy of science, this volume is 
of highest importance. Twenty-five 
authorities—philosophers, physicists 
and mathematicians—contribute es- 
says, followed by an article in which 
Einstein comments critically on the 
In addition, the book con- 


tains an informative, delightfully mel- 


essays. 


low autobiography (Einstein calls it 
his “obituary”), and an excellent 
bibliography of Einstein’s writings. 

From a philosophic standpoint, the 
essay which impressed me as most 
significant was Reichenbach’s, deal- 
ing with the philosophic implications 
of relativity. It clarifies many con- 
fusing issues, such as the precise 
sense in which the non-Euclidean 
language of relativity is a conven- 
tion chosen solely for its simplicity, 
although future developments may 
give it a firm footing in external 
reality. (For example, if more power- 
ful telescopes someday reveal that 
wherever the telescope is pointed it 
will be possible to see our own gal- 
axy, this will confirm the “closed” 
character of space—a_ topological 
property unexplainable in Euclidean 
terms. ) 

More important from the stand- 
point of technical physics are essays 
by Bohr and others which examine 
Einstein’s rejection of what has come 
to be the accepted attitude toward 
quantum phenomena. Most _physi- 
cists today regard certain “random” 
aspects of the behavior of the elec- 
tron as basic in the sense that no 
laws exist which would make possible 
exact prediction. Only when large 
numbers of electrons are involved do 
statistical laws emerge. Einstein, 
with his Spinozistic faith in a com- 
pletely ordered and deterministic Na- 
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ture, looks upon this as a temporary 
siate of ignorance, believing that as 
physics advances all haphazardry in 
quantum theory will be removed. As 
he expresses it in a letter to Max 
Born, “You believe in God playing 
dice and I in perfect laws. . . .” 

It is interesting to note that two 
distinguished contributors reject the 
general theory of relativity in favor 
of a view closer to that of Ernst 
Mach, one of Einstein’s eminent pre- 
Mach suggested that the 
total mass of the cosmos (or galaxy) 
might form an “inertial system” 
which provides a fixed frame of ref- 
erence for the definition of accel- 
erated Bridgman’s 


decessors. 


motion. essay 
accuses Einstein of departing too far 
from “operationally defined” con- 
cepts, and is, I believe, fully an- 
swered by Einstein. Nevertheless, it 
is now widely recognized that on the 
basis of the special theory (firmly 
grounded in the Michelson-Morley 


“Journal of Philosophy,’ “Scripta Mathematica” 


experiment), it is possible to devise 
numerous theories of gravitation and 
inertia, all more or less capable of 
explaining known empirical data. At 
present, the chief rival to Einstein’s 
general theory is the “kinematic” 
relativity of the late E. A. Milne, an 
Oxford physicist. Milne sides with 
Bridgman in favoring Mach’s ap- 
proach, but his contribution to the 
book is so technical that I would not 
presume to guess whether his curt 
dismissal by Einstein is or is not de- 
served. 

The book is rich throughout in his- 
torical explication and in suggesting 
exciting contemporary trends. For 
example, Karl Menger proposes “a 
geometry of lumps—that is, a theory 
in which lumps are undefined con- 
cepts, whereas points appear as the 
result of limiting or intersecting proc- 
esses applied to these lumps.” This 
approach was anticipated by the 
Philosopher of The Crock of Gold 
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EINSTEIN 


CONTINUED 


who announced, “Finality is death. 
Perfection is finality. Nothing is 
perfect. There are lumps in it.” 
Only one essay deals with Ein- 
stein’s polictical thinking. It does 
little more than summarize his views 
—his pacifism and its suspension 
during the last war, Zionism, faith in 
world government, the conviction 
that the USSR is significantly less a 
threat to peace than was Nazi Ger- 


many, and the belief that because of 
America’s greater military potential 
we must assume a lion’s share of 
guilt in the current drift toward war. 
It is these latter beliefs which have 
made Einstein an easy prey for cyn- 
ical exploitation by the “Progres- 
sive” party and other Stalinist 
fronts. 

The most charitable view of Ein- 
stein’s Soviet sympathies is that they 


spring from a sincere desire for peace 
but operate on hopelessly inadequate 
information, and are perhaps strong- 
ly influenced by several of his close 
associates. Our admiration for his 
genius and greatness of heart must, 
alas, be tempered by awareness that 
his political faith, as Morris Cohen 
once wrote, “needs to be supplement- 
ed by a more realistic vision of the 
brute actualities of existence.” 





In Defense of ‘Containment’ 


Policy for the West. 
By Barbara Ward. 
Norton, 317 pp. $3.75. 


THERE IS a passage in which Ches- 
terton describes the effect of coming 
upon Chaucer’s poetry, written dur- 
ing the turbulent conditions of the 
fourteenth century. “It is like open- 
ing the door of a witch’s oven,” he 
says, “and hearing a clear, cheery 
and educated voice telling us it is a 
fine day.” Amid the prophecies of 
doom of our own day, one has very 
much the same impression reading 
the latest book of Barbara Ward’s. 

Miss Ward is cheery and educated; 
and if she does not tell us it is a fine 
day, she does at least give assurance 
that, with effort and intelligence and 
good will, we shall be able to come 
through these present dangers. 

Miss Ward’s “policy for the West” 
is, in a word, “containment.” But 
the concept, which has recently be- 
come unfashionable, is enlarged so 
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as to include positive measures, like 
the Marshall Plan. Diplomacy, eco- 
nomics, military measures all play 
their part; and, in the end, “contain- 
ment” becomes less a matter of scat- 
tered action around the edges than of 
total good health throughout the non- 
Stalinist world. 

“The West,” says Miss Ward (her 
book went to press before the 
Chinese Communist intervention in 
Korea), “is not practicing total war. 
It is practicing containment, and 
this policy demands staying power as 
well as strength.” Whatever the West 
undertakes, it must be capable of 
continuing, if necessary, during the 
next twenty or thirty years. The 
proportion of national income of the 
non-Communist countries devoted to 
arms cannot be the 50 to 60 per cent 
they reached at the height of their 








“THE BROTHERS COMMUNAZI” 


Reprints are available for Louis Jay Herman’s unusual feature in 
the January 1 New Leaper, proving with parallel quotations that 
Nazis and Communists are really brothers under the skin. Vital for 
students and trade-union members who wish to acquire a better under- 
standing of the true nature of Soviet Communism. Order your copies 
now—10 for 25 cents, 100 for $2. 
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efforts during the last war; it must 
be, says Miss Ward, nearer 15 per 
cent. Is that enough? As an econo- 
mist, Miss Ward amasses statistics 
to indicate that it is. 

Even so light a burden, however, 
would lead to discontents within a 
democratic community, if persisted 
in over a long period of years, and 
the urge for relaxation might become 
irresistible. To counter this, Miss 
Ward advocates an expansion of na- 
tional output sufficient to absorb 
armament expenses in stride. The 
huge increase. in productivity 
achieved after 1940 would perhaps 
not be repeated; but fundamentally 
the same methods as were then ap- 
plied could bring the national income 
of the United States to three hun- 
dred billion dollars by 1953 or 1954. 
Miss Ward, it will be apparent, is a 
believer in Keynesian economics. 

To sum up the argument briefly is 
not in any way to do justice to the 
Miss Ward contrives to 
carry through the most technical dis- 
cussions with an air not only of lu- 
cidity but of grace. Grounded in the 
Catholic tradition, detached and en- 
lightened on issues, Miss 
Ward writes without professional 
deformation. She uses economics as 


volume. 


social 


a tool, never mistaking it for a mir- 
ror of the round globe itself. 
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Living In A Golden Age 


Twentieth Century Unlimited. 
Edited by Bruce Bliven. 
Lippincott. 315 pp. $3.50. 


THE DIRTIEST TRICK that fate has 
combined with the Soviet Union to 
play on us is the identification of 
“materialism” with Stalinism by vir- 
tue of which everything in Western 
civilization which doesn’t actually 
stink of the Middle Ages is automati- 
cally identified as the handiwork of 
the Politburo. It just doesn’t seem 
fair that while we are trying to save 
progressive economic and _ political 
efforts of every sort from Stalin’s 
program we should also have to res- 
cue science and technology from 
wholesale condemnation. 

It just isn’t true that science and 
technology are responsible for the 
confusions and divided counsels of 
Children are sometimes 
confused when they discover that 
there is no stork. But who is to blame 


our time. 


for that, the science of physiology or 
the stork? It isn’t even true that our 
gadgetry has outrun our political and 
economic wisdom. True, we haven’t 
achieved world government. But, as 
Elmer Davis demonstrates in his con- 
tribution to the present volume, that 
isn’t because we haven't been able to 
conceive such a thing. or to under- 
stand pretty clearly the conditions 
necessary to its realization. The ob- 
stacle is not a theory at all but a con- 
dition: the status quo ante. 

We haven’t achieved economic 
stability, either. But as Robert Na- 
than exhibits, in this area also we 
know a lot more than we do; and 
when knowing comes, can acts be far 
behind? Industrial conflict, too, still 
continues. But as Philip Murray testi- 
fies, “I have witnessed advances in 
the status of our workers and of the 
entire population which exceeded the 
most optimistic 
youth.” 


forecasts of my 


More outrageous, and if anything 
more common, is the charge that in 
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its preoccupation with science and 
technology our age has neglected “the 
things of the spirit”—meaning the 
fine arts. Of course, there are some 
people who don’t like twentieth- 
century poetry, music, painting, 
architecture, or what have you. Not 
liking it, they write it off as non- 
existent; and having done so, they 
are then in a position to deplore cur- 
rent “neglect.” What a memorial 
they are building for themselves: to 
have lived in a golden age of creative 
achievement, an age when for the 
first time in history whole popula- 
tions could hear great music and see 
great pictures, and millions actually 
did so, and to have heard no good, 
seen no good, and spoken nothing 
but nonsense! Forbes Watson, Cecil 
Smith, Malcolm Cowley and Harold 
Clurman make it very clear that they 
are not satisfied with the provisions 
our civiliation has made for painters, 
musicians, writers and __ theater 
people, But no open-minded person 
could read their essays and still cher- 
ish the illusion of gadget-bound neg- 
lect. 

Most outrageous of all, I think— 
certainly most deep-seated—is the 
supposition that science, and the civ- 
ilization it leads, are morally blind. 
I’m afraid a great many things have 
contributed to this delusion. One is 


the notion that nuclear physics is 
responsible for wars. (But read Leon 
Svirsky on this subject!) Another 
is the notion that Heisenberg’s prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy “proves” 
the fatal limitation of scientific 
method. (But read Edward Condon 
on this point!) Even more pervasive 
is the moral nihilism—the science- 
has-nothing-to-do-with-values notion 
—which, as Clyde Kluckhohn re- 
marks, Marxism has indeed shared 
with older points of view in psycho- 
analysis and anthropology. Perhaps 
that was a stage we had to go 
through. As Kluckhohn says, “Ethical 
relativism correctly saw the diversity 
of actual moral codes among differ- 
ent peoples and quite rightly pointed 
to the scientific and logical flaws in 
metaphysical and theological ethics 
but quite wrongly concluded that 
there were no pan-human values and 
that no code was worth defending.” 
It is in quite a different spirit that 
Kluckhohn himself declares, “There 
is an alternative between dogmatism 
and anarchy. . . . To me at least it is 
therefore apparent that science, and 
especially social science, must put up 
or shut up upon this problem.” 

Twentieth Century Unlimited is no 
star-gazing utopia. But it does at 
least sce clearly that there is a dough- 
nut around the hole. 
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ART 


By Leo Steinberg 


Metropolitan 


Offers Modern Americans 


N THE CURRENT Metropolitan Mu- 
her show, the most comprehensive 
of American art, 
hangs a picture of a girl seated on a 
chair. The name of the picture is 


ever assembled 


“Arrangement.” In a painting near- 
by, the scarlet gloom of a big city 
sets off the towering backview of a 
woman, abundantly naked except for 
stockings and high-heeled shoes. The 
title is “Textures.” 

What strikes one about these titles 
js their inverted traditionalism. Time 
was when a reclining nude had to be 
called “The Dream of Psyche” or 
“The Shower of Jove.” No nude 
could enter the pavilion of Fine Arts 
without a passport bearing the ap- 
proved seal of mythology. Today’s 
nude, to procure admission, masque- 
rades as a patch of texture, and a 
nice well-dressed girl must show her 
tag stamped “arrangement” before 
she can compete with the abstractions 
that so vastly predominate in Amer- 
ican Painting Today. 

Over 6,000 paintings by as many 
artists were submitted to this all- 
exhibition. Some 300 
passed the regional and _ national 
juries and are beautifully hung at the 
Museum’s galleries. Of these, almost 
a quarter are non-objective, and more 


American 


than half are abstractions, variously 
rarefied. This leaves only a small bal- 
ance to represent that decayed 
Renaissance tradition which held ap- 
pearances to be significant and real. 

Such is the first impression, and 
it can mean one of two things. Either 
that American art has gone solidly 
abstract, or, as many have suggested, 
that the jury in charge of selection 
were over-anxious to prove their com- 
petence in judging modern art, and 
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that they tended to reject such entries 
as might have branded them passé. 
[ can see little point in such charges, 
however. Since our knowledge of 
American painting must come from 
precisely such exhibitions, and since 
we cannot make our own nation-wide 
surveys to adduce fresh evidence and 
confirm possible doubts, we might 
as well accept the proof of this dis- 
plav that the bulk of the creative tal- 
ent in mid-century America is en- 
gaged in painting abstract pictures. 
The second impression is that at 
least ten to twenty per cent of the 
paintings shown are genuinely good. 
This high percentage is to be found 
almost exclusively among the abstract 
and non-objective works. As I see it, 
the problem here is to animate the 
canvas into a vital rhythm. to make 
it an autonomous organic world. In 
this, many of the pictures succeed re- 
markably. Again and again, one is 
struck by the compelling rightness of 
the design, the apparently inevitable 
organization forcefully imposed on 
shapes and colors of utmost vitality. 
Compared to such works, the few 
paintings which still concern them- 
selves with the familiar externals of 
things look pitifully immaterial. In 
this show, such pictures as would 
once have been called “realistic” are 
curiously lacking in reality. That 
does not mean that naturalistic art as 
such is inferior, but only that in 
America today the superior talents 
tend to repudiate it as a means of 
expression. A proof of this is seen 
in the fact that the naturalistic works, 
by and large, fail utterly in depth, 
both spatial and psychological, and 
that their draftsmanship is almost 


uniformly platitudinous. It is as 


though the truer realism of our time 
rested in those paintings which owe 
least to suggestions of mere vision. 

One significant feature shared by 
most of the good pictures in the show 
is the destruction of space, of that 
three-dimensional concave which was 
the vast concern of nearly all post- 
Renaissance art. For the American 
artist today, space has closed in like 
the contracting dungeon of a night- 
mare. All the world’s a uterus, he 
tells us, locked in perpetual gestation. 
There is no glimmer in this exhibi- 
tion of the sunlight that lies beyond 
birth; there is only an internal and 
imprisoned glow. The current school 
of American abstraction creates a 
universe of irrational rhythms in 
which man, so far as he figures in it 
at all. is inexorably caught. It is 
never manshape that lays down the 
major lines of the design, nor human 
motion that releases the pictorial 
rhythm. The form of man has be- 
come a by-product of impersonal 
formetive drives. 

The third major conclusion 
prompted by this exhibition is that 
the age of anarchy in modern art is 
about over. At the mid-century, 
American art has gelled into a solid 
mold. Henceforth, when we speak of 
academic art, we must be clear to 
mean abstractions produced accord- 
ing to accepted axioms, 

This, for two excellent reasons, is 
a welcome turn. It means first of all 
that a convention has been set which 
can be taught and acquired, and 
within which good pictures can be 
produced, It will not guarantee works 
of genius, of course; no one knows 
what conditions greatness requires. 
But a society needs, not primarily 
great art (a retrospective concept 
and quite useless for the present). but 
good pictures to live with. 

And there is perhaps 
greater, value in this recovery of 
commonly acknowledged standards. 
It gives the next generation some- 
thing tangible to balk at, a set fash- 
ion to be rendered obsolete, more 
mass to push against, and more chal- 
lenge to provoke invention. 


another, 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


GENEROUS GESTURE of memory 
A and friendship has taken shape 
as Second Threshold,* a play begun 
by Philip Barry and finished after 
Barry’s death by Robert E. Sher- 
wood, The combined product, how- 
ever, treats a somewhat unexpected 
theme. Barry’s important plays have 
been timeless, in the sense that they 
were not entangled in current con- 
cerns. but drove to the heart of the 
basic, permanent problems of human 
integrity. Sherwood’s works have, in 
the main, been fiercely involved with 
the issues of the day. 

It was a bit of a surprise. there- 
fore, to discover that Second Thresh- 
old is a psychological study of an 
individual family, particularly the re- 
lationship of a father and daughter. 
Josiah Bolton played a big role— 
precisely what role, we are not told— 
in winning the last war. The war 
over. his life is without meaning. His 
wife has left him in the meantime. 
and his son, whom he had wanted to 
be a lawyer, has joined an amateur 
theatrical group. 

Josiah’s daughter Miranda is the 
greatest disappointment of all. She 
had been her father’s secretary in 
Washington; now, instead of marry- 
ing a young man and “living her 
own life.” she is going to England 
to marry a former colleague of her 
father. Josiah sees this as part of 
her father-worship. and wishes she 
could break free. She defies him: the 


* Second Threshold. By Philip Barry. With revi- 
sions by Robert E. Sherwood. Presented and di- 
rected by Alfred de Liagre Jr. At the Morosco 
Theater. 

7 The Green and the Red. By Jules Koslow. 
Golden Griffin Books. Arts, Inc., New York. 119 
pp. $3.90. 

** The Real Bernard Shaw. By Maurice Colbourne. 
Philosophical Library. New York. 342 pp. $2.75. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Posthumous 
Collaboration 


family ties are broken; Josiah feels 
that no one loves him. His job, his 
family—his reasons for going on 
living—are gone. 

Why, for instance, couldn’t Miran- 
da marry young Dr. Toby Wells, the 
son of Josiah’s neighbor? Now it is 
Toby’s stern duty to make Miranda 
see that her father is drifting toward 
suicide. When she realizes that it is 
so, she tells her father that if he kills 
himself she will follow him. Thus. 
Josiah learns that he is still loved 
and, as Miranda now sees that she 
also loves Toby. he consents to go 
on living. 

This problem, though probed 
through life-like characters. never- 
theless is not presented in universal 
terms. The solution, moreover, is 
more apparent than real. For if 
Josiah feels that his daughter, in 
wishing to marry an elderly English- 
man, manifests a father-fixation. then 
surely she does not break free of it 
by threatening to follow her father 
in suicide. and by falling in love 
with the one person who has shown 
constant concern for the latter and 
who lives next door to him. The 
theme is not fully thought out; while 
at the same time, paradoxically, both 
writing and acting seem to emanate 
from the head rather than the heart. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE DRAMA 


An interesting new study of the 
Irish playwright Sean O’Casey, by 
Jules Koslow,+ offers the first full- 
length examination of his place in 
the contemporary theater. The vol- 
ume itself is a superb example of 
book production. though one may 


question the precious effect lent by 
the use of italic type to so socially- 
minded a playwright. O’Casey’s early 
works, like Juno and the Paycock 
and The Plough and the Stars, are 
dramatized battles for Ireland. The 
Star Turns Red leaps from Ireland to 
wider fields, and might as well have 
been labeled “The Author Turns 
Red.” Less specifically Communist, 
but of the same general tenor, is Red 
Roses for Me. O’Casey’s most recent 
play, Cock-a-doodle Dandy, however. 
returns with increasing hopelessness 
to more purely Irish themes. These 
are effectively traced, together with a 
good description of O’Casey’s min- 
gled realism and fantasy, in Koslow’s 
book. 

It is not often that a volume pre- 
sented as “The Real Mr. . . .” justi- 
fies the title, but there is an unusual 
measure of such realization in Mau- 
rice Colbourne’s The Real Bernard 
Shaw.** Shaw has so belabored the 
Shavolaters that it is good to find 
this author at times as caustic about 
Shaw as Shaw is about the rest of 
us: but for a general survey of the 
man’s life and work, and a detailed 
examination of his fifty-eight plays. 
this may well become the standard 
volume. 

The author is thoroughly familiar 
with his subject, and he_ brings 
Shaw’s personality as well as his ac- 
complishments clearly before the 
reader. His analysis of the plays is 
acute; his criticism, unsparing. Thus, 
of Buoyant Billions, he observes: 


“Toms and Dicks and Harrys 
all. and bloodless ones to boot. 
they are not humanized by being 
saddled with such names as Fiffy 
and Babzy, or made less nonentical 
by being stood on their heads and 
made to go through their tricks in 
the Shavian circus. In the play’s 
preface Shaw asks to be forgiven. 
That is easily done. But we must 
go further, not only forgive but 
forget Buoyant Billions. This, for- 
tunately, is even easier.” 


Colbourne brings before us, if not 
the real, at least a real and a quite 
vividly presented and comprehen- 
sibly human Bernard Shaw. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


At War with the Army, with 
the comedy team of Dean Mar- 
tin and Jerry Lewis, is at the 
Paramount Theater. The _in- 
person show includes Harvey 
Stone, Ella Fitzgerald, Steve 
Condos and Jerry Brandow, 
Russ Emery, and Boyd Raeburn 
and his Orchestra. 

he Fabian Brooklyn Strand 
Theater features two films on 
female delinquency: Girls of the 
Road, with Ann Dvorak, Helen 
Mack and Lola Lane, and Girls 
Under 21. 

RKO-Radio’s The Company 
She Keeps, a story of girls on 
parole, starring Lizabeth Scott, 
Jane Greer and Dennis. O’Keefe, 
is at the Criterion Theater. 

20th Century-Fox’s The Man 
Who Cheated Himself, with Lee 
J. Cobb, Jane Wyatt and John 
Dall, will open at the Palace 
Theater February 8. The picture 
deals with a veteran police de- 
tective who tries to cover up a 
murder by the woman he loves. 

Humphrey Bogart stars in 
The Enforcer at the Capitol 
Theater. The in-person show 
features Lionel Hampton and 
his Orchestra, George Kirby, 
impressionist, Curley Hamner, 
drummer and Danny Alexander, 
dancer. 

The New York City Opera 
Company opens its spring sea- 
son at the City Center Wednes- 
day evening, March 14, with 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. 
The season, which will offer a 
repertory of 14 operas, will close 
Sunday evening, April 22. 

Margaret Webster’s production 
of King Richard II, starring 
Maurice Evans as Richard and 
Kent Smith as Bolingbroke, is 
at the City Center as the New 
York City Theater Company’s 
third and last play of the cur- 
rent series. Also featured are 
Betsy Blair, Louis Hector, 
and Frederic Worlock. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


ia decorated tin trunks and tec 
bags satisfies the most discriminat 
lag palate, for sale at all 

aad delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaper 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR, EDITOR 


Basque Exile Group Warns 
Against Trusting Franco 


Franco’s new Ambassador to the United 
States, José Lequerica, told reporters recently 
that Spain may offer 1,000,000 men to the 
Western cause. No doubt, this is the same 
million men that Franco offered to Hitler in 
his speech of December 7, 1942, when he said: 

“If Berlin should some day be in danger, 
Spain, if necessary, would send a million men 
to defend it from the Red hordes.” 

Needless to say, when the time came, the 
“million men” failed to put in an appearance 
at Berlin. 

New York City 





DELEGATION, 
BasQuE GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 


Sees Britain’s China Policy 
As Based on Fear, Greed 


Indeed, Mr. Fyvel’s article on “Britain versus 
MacArthur” [THe New Leaver, December 235, 
1950] does sound “very negative,” as he feared. 
I would like to say, however, that British sus- 
picions of MacArthur do not stem, as Fyvel 
claims, from his being “flamboyant, boastful, 
dictatorial.” The fact is that Britain wants to 
stay out of a fight at any cost, and MacArthur 
wants to resist aggression while we still have 
a chance. 

Britain decided to recognize Communist 
China in hopes that Mao would be grateful 
and let her stay on to make money in Hong 
Kong—business as usual and the devil take the 
hindmost. She is not basing her Asian policy 
on any moral ideals, or concern for the en- 
slaved masses of Asia, or alarm at the creeping 
terror of Communism which is still a little way 
from her shores. She is basing it simply on the 
fact that she is willing to compromise with 
anything that won't call upon her for any 
difficult participation. Britain’s recognition of 
Mao’s China meant, just as anyone who knows 
Communists knew it would, that she would be 
kicked around by the Communists to suit their 
convenience anyway, and eventually kicked out. 
No doubt it irks them no end to have the U.S. 
in a position to say, “I told you so.” 

As for their correspondents who are attack- 
ing the Republic of Korea Government, Syng- 
man Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek, the Com- 
munists have been doing that for years. We 
here know that the anti-Chiang and anti-Rhee 
propaganda has been spread all over this coun- 
try by our Far Eastern Division of the State 
Department boys, aided by “experts” like J. K. 
Fairbank, Owen Lattimore and Nathaniel Pef- 
fer, who have since been shown up as 95 per 
cent wrong in their evaluation and admiration 
of the Chinese Communists, either purposely 
or through ignorance. It is men like Generals 
MacArthur, Wedemeyer and Chennault; Am- 


bassadors Hurley and Bullitt; Stanley Horn- 
beck, Angus Ward, etc. who knew through 
first-hand experience just what the Communists 
were up to. They are far-sighted enough to 
know that the loss of the Far East means the 
loss of the free world; that Western Europe 
and England will go even before the U.S.A. 

No one denies that England is weak, that she 
suffered greatly during the last war, and could 
hardly defend herself now, let alone enter into 
a global war with any enthusiasm, but if they 
can’t see that our former valuable friend Chiang 
Kai-shek has been maliciously smeared, and 
that he is much to be preferred to Mao, and 
that the loss of Formosa means the loss of the 
entire Far East (including their Hong Kong 
and Singapore and Australia); and if they 
think they have any chance of surviving for 
long after that, their delusions must be strictly 
from hunger. 


New York City Epitu F. TroycHak 


Says Nehru Is Unreliable, 
Should Get No Funds 


May I say that I emphatically disagree with 
your editorial, “Beyond the Military,” in the 
January 8 New Leaver. Nehru’s true colors 
are beginning to show. If he is not an actual 
Commie-lover, he is at least a very weak sister 
indeed. We shall never be able to depend on 
him, nor on India under his leadership, in the 
fight against international Communism. To give 
him money would be the height of folly. 
Houlton, Maine Wituram H. Tuisopeau 

Tue New Leaver has criticized Nehru for his 
equivocal policy toward Communism. But we 
are all for staying friends with him, and for 
helping out a people perpetually close to starva- 
tion —Eb. 


NAACP Seeks Support 
In Fight for Civil Rights 

All of us are acutely aware that the grave 
crisis in Korea has brought to a blistering head 
the world-wide battle between democratic and 
totalitarian ideologies. We must also recognize 
that to win the support of the nations and peo- 
ples of the world America must convince them 
that our democracy is an inclusive and living 
reality. The present anti-white sentiment in 
Asia and Africa, based on widespread knowl- 
edge of race discrimination in the United 
States, places in grave danger America’s sta- 
tus as leader of the free world. 

As the nation’s foremost civil rights organ- 
ization for more than four decades, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People has led the forces working to 
reinforce our democracy. On the legal, legisla- 
tive and educational fronts, the NAACP has 
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THE NEw LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


moved tirelessly forward, bringing Americans 
of every race infinitely nearer to full realiza- 
tion of their democratic rights and privileges. 
But a tremendous job still remains to be done. 

Completion of this job, more vital now than 
ever before, is threatened by a grave financial 
crisis which may necessitate drastic curtail- 
ment of NAACP activities. Negro citizens, who 
heretofore have shouldered 85 per cent of the 
cost of the civil rights fight, are not able to 
carry alone the burden of increased expenses. 
We must find new sources of income, if our 
effectiveness is to continue. 

We are certain that your readers will want 
to help the NAACP jump this financial hurdle 
if the situation is brought to their attention. 
Knowing that the Association has benefited by 
your support in the past, we are again asking 
your cooperation. Any editorial or other assist- 
ance you can give to our emergency appeal for 
operating funds will be very, very much appre- 
ciated. 

New York City Water WHITE 


Executive Secretary 


Praises ‘Moral Thinking’ 
Of Recent Bohn Column 


My congratulations to William E. Bohn for 
his excellent column, “For the Defense: Thur- 
good Marshall” [THe New Leaver, January 
29]. It is the kind of moral thinking that helps 
to cleanse one’s soul. I felt the better for it, 
and I thought you ought to know about that. 

I take this opportunity to tell all those on 
Tue New Lsaper that your periodical is, in 
my judgment, the most moral and intelligent 
publication that I know of. It is a great help— 
in fact, indispensable. 
New York City Herman DINSMORE 
Columbia Journal Educates 

Public on World Affairs 


The sudden advent of total crisis in interna- 
tional politics has put to a severe test in Amer- 
ica the democratic concept that the prevailing 
views of the people should determine foreign 
policy. In the end, will the wisdom and judg- 
ment of the American people support policies 
which will enable the United States to lead 
successfully a coalition of the free nations 
against the furiher extension of Stalinism? 

We believe that the answer is “yes,” that the 
wisdom of the people can and will prevail— 
but not without concerted effort, and a great 
part of this effort must be applied to the task 
of popular education for the understanding of 
foreign policy. 

We fully appreciate the difficulty of the task, 
and are attempting to do our part through the 
Columbia Journal of International Affairs. This 
readable and scholarly publication draws arti- 
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cles from leading thinkers in this country and 
abroad: Philip Jessup, Leland Goodrich, Jean- 
Jacques Servan Schreiber, Paul Hertz, Howard 
Ellis, Frederick Barghoorn, Gen. William 
Draper, Arnold Wolfers and Clyde Eagleton are 
among recent contributors. 

The Journal appears twice during the aca- 
demic year; each issue centers about a specific 
theme, such as “Europe After the Marshall 
Plan,” the “Advancement of Underdeveloped 
Areas,” and, in our current issue, “American 
Foreign Policy: A Critique from Abroad.” The 
editing, book reviews, “Notes on the Inter- 
national Scene,” and some of the major articles 
are done by students of the graduate School of 
International Affairs, Columbia University. 

Tue New Leaper is fulfilling a useful and 
important role in presenting its views to the 
American public. The Columbia Journal of 
International Affairs is proud to join in the 
vital task before us. 
New York City Ricuarp T. NewMAn, 

Editor-in-Chief 
Rosert W. ScHLECK, 
Director of Publicity 





Why is peace with Stal- 
in an_ impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 
THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association 
of Former Political Prison- 
ers of Soviet Camps) 


Third issue 
Just Out 


$!.5u a year 
or 25 cents a copy 


The Challenge 
112 West 72 iret (Room 325) 
New York, N. 
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EDITORIAL 





Patient Sinking 


ALTHOUGH IT HAS BEEN EVIDENT since the start of the 
Korean war that we face a period of universal and pro- 
tracted conflict—now cold, now hot, always unlimited— 
the U. S. is just getting around to the fundamental job of 
setting its own economic house in order. Last Friday, 
January 26, it issued an order freezing prices and wages. 
Typically, the order said a lot and meant little. 

If labor—long a believer in economic controls—re- 
acted luke-warmly to the order, while business—notor- 
iously anti-“regimentation”-—-generally applauded it, the 
explanation is to be found in a few figures. Since June 25 
prices have shot up 5 per cent (to an all-time high) and 
corporation profits after taxes have zoomed 21.8 per cent. 
but wages have advanced only 12 per cent. Take-home 
pay thus scarcely enters the door than it flies out the win- 
dow. What the freeze order has done is to fix prices at 
the point where consumers are squeezed hardest and cor- 
porations wax fattest. 

The Government, adding to the consumer’s woes, orig- 
inally declared there would be no price rollback. Within 
hours a deluge of public protest poured down upon 1t 
The hard facts are causing it now to make concessions to 
salaried employes and industrial workers who negotiated 
new wage agreements before the “freeze” order. This, 
however, is not enough. If a rollback is not soon decreed, 
or all wages brought into line, we are in for more infla- 
tion accompanied by strikes. As the conservative Edwin 
G. Nourse said, “prices have not gone into the deep- 
freeze locker but just into the kitchen refrigerator. . . .” 


Calling Dr. Bowles 


WE SYMPATHIZE with those charged with the onerous 
task of equalizing economic sacrifice, but are astounded 
at the ineptitude and histation of a Government which, 
after all, has had years of experience with controls. It 
required the appointment of a man opposed to controls, 
the passage of months of confusion, the unanimous pro- 
test of a victimized public, then the dismissal of the anti- 
control Stabilizer (Alan Valentine) and the appointment 
of one who favored controls (Eric Johnston)—all of 
which brought us very near the brink of economic dis- 
aster—before we got even a tentative “freeze” order. Now 
the huge burden of making all-around adjustments must 
be undertaken by agencies that are ill-equipped and 
chaotic. 

Washington today resembles the playroom of a child 
whose building blocks have overwhelmed his small 
capacities. Defense Mobilization Director Charles E. Wil- 
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son is top dog, but his jurisdiction crosses or bypasses 
those of a number of Cabinet and other departments. 
Wilson’s second-in-command, Johnston, is having a rough 
time between Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle’s and Wage 
Stabilizer Cyrus Ching’s agencies. The entire defense pro- 
duction setup, staffed at the highest levels chiefly by 
businessmen, is in conflict with labor because labor has 
no voice in it. The Stabilizer of the Stabilizers, Mr. Tru- 
man, declines to intervene in this mess and thus adds to it. 
We don’t have any cure-all for the problem. But we do 
suggest that the Government show the wisdom of appoint- 
ing to key spots, at least for a time, some of the men who 
guided our economic destinies during World War II. so 
that the country may benefit from their experiences and 
erect a protective economic shelter before the storm really 
blows. Let us not sacrifice the national interest to the par- 
tisan wolves who howl against “New Dealers” and “brain- 
trusters.” Let us make use of the Chester Bowleses now. 


Miracles Do Happen 


WE HAVE SEEN The Miracle and marvel only at the 
miracle that has turned a second-class movie into a first- 
class controversy. The picket lines and pronunciamentos, 
secular and religious, which have issued forth against 
Signor Roberto Rossellini’s film are, we believe, moti- 
vated by exaggeration and confusion. 

The tale told by The Miracle unfolds on two levels: 
realistic and fantastic. If the realistic interpretation is 
adopted, we merely have an account of an insane shep- 
herdess who is seduced by a strange man and is subse- 
quently hounded out of her village—in short, a theme in 
which sex mores are violated; and one can take it or 
leave it on that basis. If one subscribes to the underly ing 
fantasy, what emerges is the story of an obsessively re- 
ligious girl who imagines that she has met St. Joseph and 
conceived immaculately—a re-enactment of the original 
Christian epic, suffused with religious devotion; one. 
therefore, sees littke room for objection here. The con- 
fusion arises when these two interpretations—the sexual 
and the religious—are mixed (a result induced by the 
film’s basic weakness) and thus leads religious-minded 
people to criticize The Miracle as “blasphemous.” 

As to the controversy itself. we are puzzled about these 
questions: (1) If Christianity is blasphemed, why has no 
denomination other than the Catholic taken a stand—and 
why, indeed, have Protestant clergymen publicly opposed 
the attempt to censor The Miracle? (2) If New York 
Catholics are against this supposed attack on religion, 
why has the Pope himself not taken any stand? (Our 
information is that The Miracle has played in Rome, yet 
neither the Pope nor any of his prelates protested. (3) If 
a religious issue is involved, why was the protest initiated 
by a secular authority, namely, New York City Commis- 
sioner of Licenses Edward McCaffery, with the church 
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following some days later? (This is especially odd since 
a license to exhibit The Miracle had been issued in No- 
vember by the Motion Picture Division of the New York 
Board of Education, upon which sit Catholics.) 

The New York Board of Regents will have rendered its 
decision, in an unprecedented (and, some think, unlaw- 
ful) review, by the time this appears. Regardless of what 
the Regents decide, we regret that an attempt was made 
to censor The Miracle. And we sincerely hope, of course, 
that the right to view a not-outstanding picture will be 
upheld—in the courts, if necessary. 


Silence Is Brazen 


Tue U. S. press has just lent itself to a fatastic con- 
spiracy of silence, all the more unforgiveable because in 
the process it violated the most cherished canon of jour- 
nalism—to report the news. 

Between November 25 and January 12, Paris was the 
scene of a dramatic trial which struck at the very foun- 
dations of the Soviet state—its slave-labor system. The 
trial, nominally a libel action brought by the noted 
French writer David Rousset against the Communist 
magazine Les Lettres Francaise, featured a parade of wit- 
nesses which glittered with former Communist luminaries 
like Valentin Gonzales (“El Campesino” of Spanish Civil 
War fame) and Margarete Buber-Neuman (widow of 
Heinz Neumann, German Communist leader). The wit- 
nesses had all been inmates of Stalin’s “corrective-labor 
camps,” and spoke therefore with authority and in detail 
of the horrors of a system of slavery and terror hitherto 
unknown to history. The normally blasé French them- 
selves were impressed by the trial. Here, then, were all 
the ingredients of a good newspaper story—big names, 
sensational revelations, and more important, a chance to 
expose the biggest racket in the world: Communism. Yet 
the American press, which prides itself not only on be- 
ing patriotic but also newsworthy, published not a single 
word during the entire course of this trial! 

To fully appreciate the true measure of this unheard-of 
conspiracy of silence, one need only imagine how the 
Soviet press would have exploited a similar trial in the 
U.S.A. involving, say, the lynching of a Negro. What 
abuse and calumny the Communists would have heaped 
upon us! How apologetic and defensive we would have 
become! The fate of one man—precious though it be— 
would have been turned into a full-blown propaganda in- 
dictment of everything American. But not a single U.S. 
reporter, not a single editor, not a single publication 
except THE New Leaver (which published three dis- 
patches by David J. Dallin) could find a sigh to utter 
for the countless millions who have been hounded, tor- 
tured, enslaved and murdered in Soviet Arctic wastes, 
nor a throb of indignation to express against the despots 
who committed those wholesale crimes. 
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“Boy, things are so jumpy down at our house, 
I can hardly get my 18 hours sleep a day. 


“Dad’s place is converting to defense work, and 
Mom is letting out the overalls she used to wear 
when she was Rosie the Riveter. 


“As for me—well, the way the draft age is com- 
ing down, I ought to be on my way in about 
two or three months. Gee, I hope the Air Force 
has my formula.” 
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*hotozraph by Constance Bannister from ‘The 
Saby,"’ copyright 1950 by Simon and Schuster, Inc. 


The little fellow seems to know what’s going 
on, anyway. Much more so than a lot of folks 
who have the responsibility of taking care of 
little tykes like him. 


Well, what does it take, these days, to keep 
informed? Everybody listens to the radio; 
reads the papers. Is there some especially good 
source of information, and if so, where, for 
instance? 


: : 
fur New Leaver, for instance! Here’s a| 


publication that has consistently spotted every 
important trend for 27 years. What’s more, it’s 
probably one of the best informed and most 
enlightening journals read today. What’s more, 





again, we guarantee itll help you plough | 
through the world mess easier than a convoy of | 


bulldozers. Is it necessary today ? 


Or should we send the Air Force the kid’s | 


formula? 
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